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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  following  compilation  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  principles  on  which  a  well-regulated  metallic  cur- 
rency should  be  founded.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  already 
before  the  public  in  one  shape  or  another,  but,  being  dispersed 
through  various  writings,  few  persons  have  sufficient  leisure  or 
inclination  to  collect  and  arrange  the  matter  for  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  hoped  that  these  notes  will  be  found 
useful  to  those  who  may  wish  to  have  before  them,  in  a  small 
compass  and  in  a  condensed  form,  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  have  hitherto  determined  the  course  of  this  question 
in  England— the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
the  present  system — and  the  measures  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  remedy  its  defects. 

In  all  investigations  into  these  matters,  attention  will  neces- 
sarily be  drawn  to  the  writings  of  Lord  Liverpool,  particularly 
to  his  celebrated  "  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm"  pub- 
lished in  1805,  on  the  suggestions  and  arguments  in  which  our 
present  system  has  been  established.  This  work  has  deservedly 
attained  a  high  degree  of  reputation.  It  contains  a  concise  and 
clear  statement  of  almost  all  the  facts  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Coinage,  and  a  considerable  body  of  infor- 
mation upon  this  interesting  topic,  derived  from  original  sources, 
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to  which  few  authors  could  have  had  such  ready  access.  But 
while  the  praise  of  having  rendered  an  important  service  to 
the  country,  by  this  work,  is  most  willingly  conceded  to  his 
Lordship,  and  while  the  truth  of  a  large  proportion  of  his 
reasoning  is  admitted,  there  are,  notwithstanding,  some  mate- 
rial parts  of  his  argument,  the  accuracy  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  disputed,  even  in  his  own  day,  and  which  the  experience 
of  later  times  has  rendered  still  more  questionable. 

These  are  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  present  compilation, 
and  it  is  hoped  in  a  manner  consistent  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  talents  of  this  distinguished  nobleman. 

The  following  is  the  plan  pursued :  a  brief  history  is  given 
of  the  debasements  which  the  coins  of  this  kingdom  have 
undergone,  and  of  the  alterations  thereby  caused  in  their  rela- 
tive value,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  establishment 
of  our  present  system.  The  details  are  important,  as  tending 
to  shew  the  real  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  the  silver  coins 
from  the  circulation  of  this  country  for  a  long  period,  and  the 
consequent  substitution  of  gold  as  the  measure  of  value  and 
the  regulator  of  our  foreign  exchanges.  The  chief  of  these 
causes  seem  to  have  been  the  fixing,  by  law,  too  high  a  value 
upon  the  gold  coins  in  reference  to  the  silver,  as  compared 
uriih  the  relative  prices  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  market,  and 
the  traffic  which  thence  ensued,  in  spite  of  severe  penal  enact- 
ments, which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  the  silver  coins  out  of 
circulation.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  if  the  precious  metals 
vary  from  time  to  time  in  their  relative  value  in  the  bullion 
market,  the  coins,  which  are  but  those  metals  in  a  manufactured 
state,  must  likewise  change  continually  in  their  value  with 
respect  to  each  other.  If  gold  bullion  be  15  times  as  dear  as 
silver  bullion  this  year,  and  the  former  be  coined  into  sovereigns 
and  circulate  according  to  that  proportion;  next  year,  when 
gold  may  be  relatively  dearer  than  silver  in  the  market,  the 
sovereign  must  be  worth  more  than  20  shillings.  The  mer- 
chant who  had  contracted  to  pay  100  of  these  sovereigns,  and 
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who  would  have  fulfilled  his  contract  as  readily  in  gold  as  in 
silver,  had  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  remained  unchanged, 
will  now  gain  by  paying  in  silver  upon  the  former  footing,  and 
his  creditors  will  lose  in  proportion.  Thus  it  has  always  hap- 
pened that  a  change  in  the  relative  market  prices  of  the 
precious  metals  has  caused  one  of  them  almost  entirely  to 
to  disappear  as  coin  from  circulation,  and  this,  it  is  conceived, 
must  ever  be  the  result  of  fixing  unalterably,  by  law,  the  rate 
at  which  those  metals,  when  coined,  shall  be  exchanged  for 
one  another. 

Of  this  valuable  truth,  taught  by  the  history  of  our  currency, 
Lord  Liverpool  was  fully  aware;  but  conceiving  it  to  be 
indispensable  so  to  fix  the  value  of  the  coins  by  law,  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  how  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  a  variation 
between  the  Mint  and  market  prices  of  the  coins  could  be 
obviated,  except  by  making  the  silver  coins  a  mere  token 
"  subservient  and  subordinate  to  the  gold."  His  difficulties 
were  much  increased  by  the  state  of  the  currency  at  that  time. 
He  thus  represents  it : — "  If  we  were  now  to  cry  down  the 
present  gold  coin  so  as  to  make  it  equal  in  relative  value  to  the 
value  of  our  silver  coin,  even  if  it  was  perfect  according  to  the 
Mint  price,  we  should  diminish  a  considerable  part  of  the 
property  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  measure,  if  otherwise 
right,  is  impracticable,  for  as  we  have  at  present  (1798)  no 
perfect  silver  coin,  we  cannot  cry  down  our  gold  coin  till  the 
Mint  has  been  able  to  furnish  the  subjects  of  this  country  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  silver  coin,  and  if  we  should  issue 
such  silver  coin  before  we  cry  down  our  gold  coin,  it  would  be 
melted  down  or  exported  as  fast  as  it  came  out  of  the  Mint,  for 
a  great  profit  would  be  made  thereby."  It  should  also  be 
mentioned,  that  in  1774  a  large  re-coinage  of  gold  moneys  had 
taken  place,  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  might  be  the  law  on 
this  subject,  gold  had  become,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
the  practical  standard  of  value  for  several  years  previously, 
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and  so  continued  up  to  the  time  Lord  Liverpool  wrote.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  mentioned  hereafter,  he  recommended 
the  legalizing  of  gold  as  the  permanent  standard  of  the  country, 
und  that  the  silver  coins  should  thenceforth  pass  as  mere 
tokens  in  exchange  for  the  gold  coins. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  arrangement,  devised,  we  conceive, 
to  meet  a  temporary  difficulty,  that  is  questioned  in  the 
following  pages,  and  the  Compiler's  views  of  the  subject  are 
attempted  to  be  enforced  by  facts  and  arguments  drawn  from 
various  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  branch  of  political 
science.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  to  recommend  a  free 
system  of  currency,  like  that  of  France  and  other  countries, 
in  which  gold  and  silver,  indifferently,  are  a  legal  tender  to 
any  amount,  and  in  which  any  deviation  from  the  established 
relative  proportions  in  the  value  of  these  two  metals  is  corrected 
by  an  Agio. 

The  questions  involved  in  this  discussion  are;  that,  whilst 
the  Mint  continues  closed  against  the  public  for  the  coinage  of 
silver,  and  whilst  payments  in  silver  coin  are  restricted  to 
sums  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  the  metallic  basis  of  our 
currency  is  unduly  contracted — that,  no  home-market  for  silver 
thus  existing  to  any  extent,  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  receive  silver  from  foreign  countries  in  exchange  for  their 
goods,  being  obliged  to  seek  a  market  abroad,  are  placed  on  a 
disadvantageous  footing  in  comparison  with  the  merchants  of 
other  states,  where  no  such  regulations  exist — that  so  incon- 
venient is  found  to  be  the  operation  of  the  law  which  limits 
payments  in  silver  coin  to  forty  shillings,  in  the  trade  of 
London,  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  thought  it  advisable  to 
receive  from  the  public,  daily,  whatever  sums  of  silver  coin 
cannot  otherwise  be  got  rid  of,  although,  of  course,  it  is  not 
required  to  do  so  by  law — and  that  the  restriction  thus  placed 
upon  the  Bank  itself,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  its 
notes  in  gold  coin  only,  tends  to  increase  the  difficulties  and 
cramp  the  operations  of  the  Directors,  whenever  a  demand  for 
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the  precious  metals  sets  in  upon  the  Bank :  difficulties  from 
which  they  can  extricate  themselves  only  by  measures  which 
produce  general  embarrassment  and  derangement  in  the  com- 
mercial transactions  and  credit  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  important  questions  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  of  the  modern  schemes  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sought  to 
restore  the  ancient  silver  basis  of  our  circulation,  under  such 
regulations  in  respect  to  gold,  as,  it  is  conceived,  would  always 
ensure  to  us  a  full  metallic  currency,  and  supersede  the 
necessity  for  those  sudden  contractions  of  the  paper  circulation 
which  have  so  often  spread  dismay  and  ruin  through  all  the 
commercial  classes  of  the  country,  and  which,  we  see,  are  more 
or  less  in  constant  operation,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for 
gold  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

From  the  necessary  connexion  between  the  paper  and 
metallic  portions  of  our  currency,  and  their  mutual  action  on 
each  other,  many  strong  inducements  presented  themselves,  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
defective  provisions  under  which  our  paper  currency  is  suffered 
to  be  issued,  and  in  the  first  sketch  of  this  work  the  two 
subjects  were  considered  together ;  but,  on  further  reflection, 
it  appeared  more  in  accordance  with  the  Compiler's  object,  to 
confine  the  attention  of  his  Readers  simply  to  the  consideration 
of  the  laws  which  should  regulate  the  metallic  currency. 


.London, 

February,  1837. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PREROGATIVE  OF  COINAGE. 


THE  use  of  the  metals,  in  exchange,  would  obviously  have 
been  no  improvement  upon  the  rude  kinds  of  barter  by  which 
commerce  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  carried  on,  unless 
the  practice  of  assaying,  as  well  as  of  weighing  the  masses  of 
those  metals  had,  at  the  same  time,  been  introduced.  Each 
transaction  of  buying  and  selling  must  have  involved  a  difficult 
and  expensive  experiment,  to  ascertain  the  fineness  of  the 
commodity  in  which  the  price  was  to  be  paid;  and  thus  an 
improvement,  scarcely  less  necessary  than  the  use  of  the 
metals  themselves,  was  to  manufacture  a  number  of  pieces  of 
a  known  fineness,  which  might  pass  in  exchange  by  weight, 
the  quality  having  been  previously  determined  once  for  all. 
It  is  probable  that  this  step  in  the  division  of  employments 
was,  like  all  the  rest,  first  made  by  individuals;  that  persons 
of  approved  character  and  known  skill  betook  themselves  to 
the  occupation  of  refining  and  assaying  the  precious  metals, 
and  affixed  to  the  bars  into  which  they  fashioned  them  a 
certain  mark,  denoting  the  quality  of  the  mass.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  rulers  of  the  state  would  find  sufficient 
inducements  to  take  this  branch  of  industry  exclusively  into 
their  own  hands.  They  were  always  the  chief  consumers  and 
principal  creditors  in  the  country;  they  had,  therefore,  more 
concern  in  the  accuracy  of  the  standard  than  any  other  indi- 
viduals. Besides,  where  there  were  mines,  they  had  generally 


the  power  of  appropriating  them,  and  where  there  were  none, 
they  saw  that  various  advantages,  similar  to  the  gains  of  the 
mines,  might  be  derived  from  a  control  over  the  preparation 
of  the  currency.  The  difficulty  of  preventing  fraud  upon  the 
public,  so  long  as  a  matter  of  this  nicety  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals,  would  afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  intro- 
ducing the  monopoly,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  commerce  at 
least,  was  even  a  reason  of  some  real  weight.  By  these  steps, 
the  history  of  which  is  in  all  countries  entirely  lost,  the 
sovereign  of  every  civilized  state  has  become  the  sole  coiner 
of  the  metals  used  in  commercial  exchanges :  and,  as  the 
privilege  of  fixing  the  quantity  in  pieces  of  a  certain  denomi- 
nation, and  of  altering  these  from  time  to  time,  was  soon 
found  to  produce  considerable  advantages,  the  regulation  of  all 
things  relating  to  the  coinage  has  become  a  favourite  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown. 

In  ancient  times,  the  right  of  coinage  in  this  country  was 
sometimes  usurped  by  the  more  powerful  barons,  but  Henry 
II.  appears  to  have  finally  suppressed  this  abuse;  and  since 
his  time,  no  subject  has  ever  interfered  with  the  coinage, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  crown  has,  at  different  periods,  dele- 
gated the  right  of  coining  to  certain  great  corporations,  who 
were  always  bound  to  exercise  it  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  in  the  grant,  and  were  never  permitted  to  vary 
either  the  alloy,  the  denomination,  or  the  device. 

Various  statutes  have  recognised  the  right  of  the  Crown 
both  to  fix  the  value  of  the  coins  as  issued  from  the  Mint,  and 
to  alter  their  value  after  they  have  become  current.  Nor  is  it 
necessary,  in  general,  that  the  sovereign  should  publish  his 
notices  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  the  currency  which  he 
issues.  Whatever  coins  come  from  his  Mint,  with  his  stamp, 
or  other  authenticating  marks,  are  held,  in  the  ordinary  case, 
to  be  of  the  value  affixed  to  them  in  the  indentures  which  he 
enters  into  with  the  officers  of  the  Mint.  A  royal  proclamation 
is  necessary  only  when  base  coins,  or  money  below  the 
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standard  of  sterling,  are  to  be  made  current;  when  coins 
already  in  circulation  are  to  be  raised  or  lowered  in  nominal 
value,  or  decried  altogether ;  and,  lastly,  when  foreign  coins 
are  to  be  rendered  legal  currency  at  a  certain  rate.  It  has, 
however,  always  been  the  custom,  in  modern  times,  to  put 
forth  a  proclamation  when  any  coin  of  a  new  denomination  is 
issued  from  the  Mint. 

But  although  the  prerogative  regarding  coinage  is  thus 
ample,  and  apparently  well  fixed  by  the  theory  of  the  consti- 
stution,  it  is  not,  in  practice,  to  be  exercised  but  with  the 
most  scrupulous  caution,  and  with  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
The  crown  may  doubtless  ordain  that  certain  coins  shall,  for 
the  future,  pass  under  different  names,  and  that  obligations 
incurred  subsequent  to  the  ordinance,  shall  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  new  significations  annexed  to  those  names  ; 
but  if  it  gives  a  new  valuation  to  the  currency  absolutely,  it 
exercises  a  retrospective  influence,  and  puts  a  new  interpre- 
tation upon  conditions  previously  existing,  whereby  it  may,  in 
effect,  ordain  that  A  shall  owe  B  five,  when  he  borrowed  ten. 
To  range  such  acts  under  the  title  of  prerogative  is  an  evident 
abuse  of  terms.  We  might  as  well  assert  that  the  crown  has 
the  prerogative  of  making  two  and  two  equal  to  six.  When 
a  government  thus  absolves  contracting  parties  from  their 
obligations,  by  what  is  called  changing  the  denomination  of 
the  currency,  it  is,  in  fact,  committing  an  act  of  flagrant 
injustice.  Notwithstanding,  the  following  history  affords 
numerous  instances  of  such  acts  of  fraud  committed  upon  the 
people  of  this  country. 
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ON  THE  DEBASEMENTS  AND  ALTERATION  IN  VALUE  OF  THE 
COINS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
CONQUEST. 


SILVER  coins  were,  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  con- 
quest, the  only  money  of  British  manufacture.  The  ancient 
standard  of  fineness  for  silver  coin  was  eleven  ounces  and  two 
pennyweights  of  fine,  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy,  in 
the  pound  weight;  and  this  has  uniformly  continued  the 
proportion  to  the  present  day,  most  probably  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  from  the 
34th  Henry  VIII.  to  the  2d  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  time  of  William  I.,  the  pound  in  tale  of  the  current 
silver  coins  was  equal  to  the  pound  weight  of  standard 
silver.*  The  divisions  both  of  the  pound  in  weight  and  the 
pound  in  tale,  were  the  same  as  at  present,  namely,  the  pound 
in  weight  was  divided  into  12  ounces,  and  each  ounce  into 
20  pennyweights;  the  pound  in  tale  was  divided  into  20 
shillings,  and  each  shilling  into  12  pennies:  so  that  each 
penny,  or  sterling,  weighed  one  pennyweight.  The  only 
coins  made  in  this  early  period  were  pennies,  or  sterlings. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  or  convenient  for  the  age  than 
this  system  of  coinage,  which  subsisted  unaltered  for  several 

*  The  Tower,  or  Rochclle  pound,  used  in  our  mint  until  the  18th  Henry  VIII, 
was  |  of  an  ounce  lighter  than  the  pound  troy.  Since  that  year  the  pound  troy 
has  been  used. 


years  after  a  second   metal   had   been   introduced   into  the 
circulation. 

Edward  I.  began  the  debasement  of  the  pound  sterling,  by 
coining  it  into  20  shillings  and  3  pence. 

Edward  III.  by  three  several  reductions,  brought  it  to  25 
shillings  in  tale. 

Henry  IV.  reduced  it  to  30  shillings. 

Edward  IV.  to  37  shillings  and  6  pence. 

Henry  VIII.  to  45  shillings,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign. 

Passing  over  the  changes  which  took  place  between  this 
and  the  2d  of  Elizabeth,  that  queen,  by  two  reductions, 
brought  the  pound  troy  to  62  shillings,  at  which  it  remained 
until  the  establishment  of  our  present  system,  namely,  66 
shillings. 

The  first  gold  pieces  coined  after  the  conquest  were  by 
Henry  III.  towards  the  end  of  his  reign.*  They  were  so 
little  circulated  that  until  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript,  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  London,  brought  the  fact 
to  light  in  the  year  1732,  Edward  III.  had  always  been  sup- 
posed the  first  of  our  kings  who  made  gold  money. 

The  standard  of  fineness  of  gold  at  this  time  was  23  carats, 
3^  grains  fine,  and  ^  grain  alloy :  and  this  proportion  con- 
tinued until  the  18th  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  new  standard  of 
crown  gold  was  introduced,  namely,  22  carats  fine,  and  2 
carats  alloy,  which  has  been  the  only  proportion  used  in  our 
gold  coins  since  the  15th  Charles  II. 

When  the  gold  coins  of  Henry  III.  were  first  issued,  the 
people  refused  to  give  them  currency.  A  precept  was  directed 
to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  to  enforce  their  circulation. 
Soon  after,  the  citizens  petitioned  against  the  money,  and  a 
proclamation  was  published  declaring  that  nobody  was  obliged 
to  take  the  pieces,  and  that  the  holders  of  them  should  receive 

*  In  1237.  These  gold  coins  were  called  pennies,  because  the  word  penny,  (in 
French,  denier),  was,  in  these  early  times,  the  common  term  for  money  in 
general. 


their  full  value  from  the  treasury,  deducting  the  charges  of 
coinage. 

The  gold  coins  issued  by  Edward  III.  were  the  Florin, 
current  for  6  shillings  of  the  money  of  that  time  ;  the  Noble, 
worth  6  shillings  and  8  pence  ;  the  half  noble,  and  quarter 
noble,  in  proportion  :  all  of  the  old  standard  of  gold.  They 
were  thought  to  be  over-valued,  and  therefore  refused.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  them  to  be  taken  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  receiver,  and  another  was  published  soon 
after,  to  call  them  in.  A  new  coinage  was  then  made,  in 
which  the  gold  was,  if  anything,  under-valued  ;  but  still  the 
people,  unaccustomed  to  gold  coins,  refused  them.  The 
prejudice,  however,  wore  away,  and  they  were  then  ordered 
not  to  be  refused  in  any  payment. 

The  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  in  this  reign  was  as 


Edward  IV.  made  a  new  gold  coin,  which  he  called  an 
Angel.  It  was  current  at  6s.  8d.,  for  the  Noble  had  by  this 
time  been  raised  to  8s.  4d.,  and  soon  afterwards  to  10s.,  when 
it  received  a  new  name,  the  rose-noble. 

Henry  VII.  introduced  another  gold  coin  called  a  Sovereign, 
or  double  rial,  which  passed  for  20  shillings. 

The  violent  changes  which  took  place  in  our  monetary 
system  during  the  interval  between  the  34th  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  6th  Edward  VI.,  were  of  a  different  description  from 
those  hitherto  under  consideration.  They  consisted  of  alte- 
rations in  the  standard  fineness.  By  three  several  debasements 
Henry  VIII.  reduced  the  old  standard  of  silver  to  4  oz.  fine, 
and  8  oz.  alloy;  and  Edward  VI.  brought  it  down  to  3  oz. 
fine,  and  9  oz.  alloy,  so  that  the  pound  of  old  standard  silver 
was  coined  into  13Z.  6s.  4|rf.  Nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  during  these  alterations. 
The  proportion  in  36th  Henry  VIII.  was  as  6T\  to  1.  In  the 
5th  Edward  VI.  it  was  only  as  2^  to  1.  Enormous  profits, 
sometimes  above  350  per  cent.,  were  thus  made  by  melting 


and  exporting  the  gold  coin,  and  accordingly  it  all  disappeared 
from  circulation  in  a  very  short  time. 

For  these  complicated  evils,  it  appeared  that  a  reform  of  the 
coin  was  the  only  remedy ;  and  it  was  undertaken  in  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  6th.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the 
ministers  of  this  prince,  who  had  hitherto  committed  such  gross 
errors  in  debasing  the  coins  of  the  kingdom,  should  all  at  once 
adopt  principles  which  led  to  this  very  salutary  reform :  and  it 
was  carried  on  with  so  much  diligence  and  vigour,  that,  even 
before  the  death  of  this  king,  it  was  in  part  executed  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Queen  Mary  suffered  the  coins  to  remain  in  nearly  the  same 
state  in  which  her  brother  had  left  them ;  and  Elizabeth,  by 
putting  the  last  hand  to  so  great  a  work,  obtained,  as  often 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  glory  of  the  whole  undertaking.* 
But  there  is  nothing  really  admirable  in  the  general  policy  of 
this  renowned  princess  with  respect  to  the  coinage.  If  she 
finished  the  reform  of  Edward  (ith,  she  departed  from  some  of 
its  wisest  principles;  and,  after  restoring  the  old  standard 
fineness  of  silver  to  lloz.  2dwts.  fine,  and  ISdwts.  alloy,  she 
authorized,  by  special  commissions,  several  small  deviations 
both  in  the  weight  of  some  of  her  coins,  and  in  the  standard 
of  the  metals,  contrary  to  the  very  terms  of  her  Mint  indentures ; 
and  when  she  was  no  longer  controlled  by  the  sagacity  of 
Burleigh,  she  shewed  every  willingness  to  imitate  the  bad 
example  of  her  royal  father  in  debasing  the  value  of  the  coins. 
The  issue  of  base  money  in  Ireland,  also,  during  Tyrone's 
rebellion,  is  a  measure  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history 
of  public  frauds.  If  we  except  the  extravagant  imitation  of 
it  by  James  2nd,  who  forced  a  copper  and  pewter  coinage  upon 
the  Irish  at  the  rate  of  above  660  times  its  intrinsic  value,  it 
stands  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  coinage. 


*  It  was  on  the  completion  of  this  refoim,  that  she  spoke  those  often  quoted 
words :   "I  have  destroyed  the  monster  that  was  devouring  my  people." 
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By  the  last  alteration,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  of  the 
new  standard  was  as  lOjj-^-  to  1. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America, 
the  relative  prices  of  the  metals  began  to  vary  from  what  they 
had  been  in  former  times. 

James  1st  found  it  necessary,  on  that  account,  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  his  gold  coins.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver 
was  then  as  IS-^fo  to  1.  This  was  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold 
of  the  new  standard  of  11/r  per  cent. 

No  alteration  was  made  in  the  coins  through  the  whole  reign 
of  Charles  1st,  nor  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
except  changing  the  devices  upon  them. 

Charles  2nd  reduced  the  quantity  of  gold  which  he  put  into 
his  coins  of  the  new  standard.  He  made  a  new  coin,  which  was 
to  pass  for  20  shillings.  This  piece  was  afterwards  called  a 
Guinea.  He  also  coined  half-guineas,  a  few  double  guineas, 
and  five-pound  pieces.  The  pound  troy  of  gold,  of  the  new 
standard,  was  to  be  coined  into  44|  of  these  20-shilling  pieces, 
or  guineas ;  the  proportion  therefore,  of  gold  to  silver  was 


Thus,  in  the  space  of  sixty  years  from  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  was  upon  the  whole  32 
per  cent.  A  loss  therefore  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  original 
value  must  have  been  sustained  on  all  rents  and  annuities  which 
had  subsisted  and  been  contracted  for  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  by  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  silver.  The 
many  and  sudden  changes  in  the  value  of  the  metals  produced 
great  inconveniences  and  loss  to  the  people.  The  gold  being 
sometimes  under-rated  in  the  legal  coins,  compared  with  its 
value  to  silver  in  the  market,  was  soon  exported  by  individuals 
for  the  profit  thence  arising.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  gold 
coins  were  made  more  valuable;  but  here  the  government 
sometimes  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme:  for  by  increasing,  in 
too  great  a  proportion,  the  nominal  value  of  the  coins,  silver 
in  its  turn  was  under-rated  in  coin  as  compared  with  its  relative 
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value  to  gold  in  other  countries,  and  began  to  be  exported. 
Thus  the  country  was  always  subject  to  the  sudden  and  alternate 
drain  of  the  precious  metals,  whenever  their  relative  value  in 
coin  was  raised  above  their  relative  value  in  the  market.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  evils  resulting  from  an  imperfect 
estimation  of  the  relative  values  of  the  two  precious  metals  by 
degrees  diminished.  The  price  of  gold  continued  gradually  to 
rise  during  this  period,  and  at  length  became  so  high  as  to 
administer  a  complete  remedy,  by  preventing  the  exportation 
of  the  silver  coin.  This  probably  happened  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Commonwealth.  The  price  of  gold  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  (doubtless  in  consequence  of  our  increasing 
trade  at  the  time)  Charles  II.  was  obliged,  soon  after  the 
restoration,  in  1663,  to  raise  the  value  of  gold  in  his  coins. 
The  20-shilling  piece,  or  guinea,  was  reduced  in  weight  equal 
to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  of  8  per  cent.  This  coin  imme- 
diately became  current  at  a  higher  rate,  by  general  consent, 
without  any  authority  from  government.  Mr.  Locke  and  other 
writers  assert  that,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  the  guinea  passed  at  from  21  to  22  shillings;  and  that  the 
gold  coins  varied  in  their  value  according  to  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  market. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  silver 
coins  were  very  defective  :  wanting,  by  clipping,  &c.,  nearly 
one  half  of  their  weight.  The  guinea  passed  in  currency  at 
this  time  for  30  shillings,  being  a  much  higher  value  than  the 
price  of  silver  in  bullion  would  then  justify.  The  consequence 
was  that  all  the  silver  bullion  in  the  kingdom  that  could  be 
collected,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  Mint,  was  exported 
in  return  for  gold  bullion,  in  which  foreigners  made  their 
payments  to  their  own  advantage,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country.  A  new  silver 
coinage  was  therefore  begun.  The  conduct  of  this  difficult 
business  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  C.  Montague,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  called  to  his  assistance,  Mr.,  afterwards 
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Sir  Isaac,  Newton,  whom  he  made  Warden  of  the  Mint,  and 
Dr.  Halley.  The  quantity  of  silver  coins  made  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  above  6£  millions  sterling,  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  coined  at  the  Tower,  the  rest  at  the  country  mints 
established  for  this  purpose.  Four  years  were  employed  for 
the  completion  of  this  recoinage.  It  is  presumed,  for  there  is 
no  account  of  the  whole  charge  and  loss  incurred  by  this 
recoinage,  that  the  whole  of  these  charges  and  losses  could  not 
amount  to  less  than  2,700,OOOZ.  After  this  recoinage  in  1699, 
it  happened  that  the  gold  coins  were  rated  too  high,  compared 
with  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  market.  The 
consequence  was,  as  on  former  occasions  of  the  like  nature, 
that  the  new  silver  coins  were  melted  down ;  and  in  the  course 
of  eighteen  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  recoiued 
disappeared,  and  scarcely  any  silver  bullion  was  brought  to  the 
mint  to  be  coined. 

In  this  state  were  the  coins  of  this  kingdom  in  the  year  1717, 
when  the  ministers  of  George  I.,  alarmed  at  the  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  silver  coins,  took  the  subject  into  consideration. 
They  applied  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  Master  of  the  Mint, 
for  his  advice.  He  reported,  "  That  the  principal  cause  of  the 
exportation  of  the  silver  coin,  was,  that  a  guinea,  which  then 
passed  for  21s.  6d.  by  common  consent,  was  generally  worth 
no  more  than  20s.  8d.  according  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  to 
silver  in  the  market ;  though  its  value  occasionally  varied,  and 
it  might  be  worth  something  less  whenever  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  the  export  of  silver,  and  perhaps  something  more 
whenever  a  plate  fleet  arrived  from  Spanish  America."  He 
then  suggested  that  6d.  should  be  taken  off  the  value  of  the 
guinea,  in  order  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  export  and  melt 
down  the  silver  coin.  This  was  proposed  only  as  an  experi- 
ment; and  he  adds,  "that  the  effect  of  this  measure  will  shew 
hereafter,  better  than  can  appear  at  present,  what  further 
reduction  would  be  most  convenient  to  the  public."  This 
great  man  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fluctuation  which 
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frequently  happens  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious 
metals ;  and  he  was  probably  apprehensive  that,  if  the  rate  at 
which  the  gold  coins  were  to  pass  had  then  been  reduced  in  full 
proportion  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  silver  coins,  there 
would  be  the  greatest  danger  that  these  gold  coins,  which 
were  at  that  time  the  only  instrument  of  commerce  remaining 
in  the  kingdom,  might  in  their  turn  be  exported  ;  and  yet,  if 
they  were  not  lowered  still  further,  the  silver  coins  would,  in 
a  degree,  be  subject  to  the  same  evils  as  before.  Soon  after 
Sir  Isaac  made  his  report,  the  value  of  the  guinea  was  lowered, 
by  proclamation,  to  2 1  shillings.  By  this  measure,  which  gave, 
in  effect,  the  legal  value  of  21s.  to  a  piece  originally  intended 
to  be  current  at  20s.,  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  estimated 
in  the  coins  of  this  country  as  15T2T8g-  to  1. 

The  guinea  being  yet  at  a  higher  value,  compared  with  the 
silver  coins,  by  4d.  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  those  who 
have  any  payments  to  make  always  preferring  to  discharge 
their  debts  in  that  coin  which  is  over-rated,  all  considerable 
payments  were  made  in  the  gold  coin,  and  the  silver  coins 
have  since  generally  served  only  in  making  small  payments,  or 
in  exchange  for  the  fractional  parts  of  the  gold  coins. 

The  complete  revolution  which  had  thus  taken  place  in  the 
kind  of  the  circulating  medium  of  this  country,  is  very  happily 
illustrated  by  Lord  Liverpool,  from  a  variety  of  topics. 
Before  the  re-coinage,  in  King  William's  reigri,  the  defective 
state  of  the  silver  coins  produced  the  utmost  inconvenience. 
All  prices  were  raised,  and  a  guinea  sold  for  30s.  At  the  time 
Lord  Liverpool  wrote,  the  silver  coins  were  as  defective  as  at 
the  former  period,  but  prices  were  not  at  all  affected  by  their 
deficiency,  and  the  value  of  the  guinea  suffered  no  change. 
Before  the  re-coinage  of  King  William,  the  foreign  exchanges 
were  kept  constantly,  at  least,  20  per  cent,  against  this 
country,  by  the  state  of  the  silver  coin.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
happened  at  the  time  his  Lordship  wrote,  in  consequence  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  silver  coins,  although,  prior  to  the 
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re-coinage  of  1774,  the  deficiency  of  the  gold  coins  constantly 
and  materially  influenced  the  rate  of  exchange.  In  like 
manner,  the  price  of  both  gold  and  silver  bullion  has  been 
regulated  by  the  state,  not  of  the  silver,  but  of  the 
gold  coins.  It  never  was  affected  by  the  deficiency  of  the 
former,  but  it  rose  when  the  latter  were  defective,  and  fell 
again  after  the  gold  re-coinage,  in  1774. 

By  the  14  George  III.  silver  is  declared  to  be  a  legal 
tender  only  to  the  amount  of  257.*  This  act  was  con- 
sidered at  first  to  be  only  temporary,  but  it  was  continued 
from  time  to  time,  till  at  length  it  was  made  perpetual  by  the 
act  39  George  III.  As  silver  coin  was  thus  made  a  legal 
tender  only  to  a  certain  amount,  it  followed  that  a  creditor 
might  demand  gold  for  the  surplus ;  and  thus,  for  the  first 
time,  was  the  ancient  standard  of  this  country  altered  by  law, 
and  gold  substituted  for  silver  in  all  large  payments. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  currency 
by  noticing,  though  scarcely  necessary,  the  motives  that  pro- 
duced almost  all  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone.  Not 
content  with  levying  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
coinage,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  a  brassage^  the  sove- 
reigns of  this,  as  of  other  countries,  have  sought  to  increase  this 
income,  and,  by  the  right  of  seignorage^  to  render  it  one  of 
the  ordinary  branches  of  revenue.  From  raising  a  small 
regulated  sum  in  this  way,  they  have  proceeded  to  extort  large 
and  sudden  supplies,  by  fraudulently  adulterating  the  coin,  or 

*  To  this  measure  of  1774,  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  has,  by  some  writers, 
been  traced.  Before  the  14  George  III.  the  bank  had  the  option  of  paying  its 
notes  either  in  silver  or  in  gold,  and  could  prevent  a  run  by  paying  in  the  coin 
least  in  demand.  Subsequently  to  that  act,  it  had  no  choice  but  to  pay  in  gold. 

t  Derived,  by  some  writers,  from  brachiorum  labor, 

J  The  right  or  prerogative  of  seignorage  was  probably  of  Gothic  institution  ; 
for  the  ancient  governments  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  do  not 
appear  to  have  derived  any  profit  from  the  making  of  their  coins ;  some  of  them 
took,  indeed,  sufficient  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  fabrication ;  but,  Le  Blanc 
says,  that  the  Roman  government  did  not  take  any  allowance  for  it,  and  that  it 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  public  revenue.  Le  Blanc  has  produced  an  ordinance  of 
King  Pepin,  which  shews  that  this  right  of  seignorage  existed  in  France  as  early 
as  the  year  755 ;  he  thinks  it  was  of  more  ancient  institution. 
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openly  and  compulsorily  raising  its  nominal  value.  The  false 
theory,  too,  of  political  economy  which  frequently  justified 
these  operations,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  long  controversy  in 
different  periods  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  more 
honest,  was  marked  by  a  stubborn  blindness,  unpardonable 
even  in  the  infancy  of  political  science.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  not  only  Mr.  Locke's  two  masterly  treatises  upon  money, 
were  called  for  by  the  prevalence  of  such  gross  errors,  but  also 
at  a  later  period,  the  same  doctrines  appear  to  have  been 
broached  with  an  alarming  frequency,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
second  part  of  Mr.  Harris's  able  work  upon  coins,  which  is 
wholly  occupied  by  an  examination  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
alterations  in  the  established  standard  of  money.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  long  existence  of  such  opinions,  and  the 
various  unjustifiable  measures  which  we  have  been  contemp- 
lating, it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  no  nation  has  erred  so 
little  in  these  matters  as  our  own.  Our  present  pound 
sterling  is  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  its  original  value. 
The  florin,  the  money  of  account  in  most  parts  of  Germany, 
has  suffered  less  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  state,  and  yet 
it  is  now  six  times  less  than  it  originally  was.  Scotland,  prior 
to  the  union,  had  debased  its  pound  to  a  thirty-sixth  part. 
The  French  livre  has  been  reduced  to  a  seventy-fourth  of  its 
original  value.  The  Spanish  maravedi  to  less  than  the 
thousandth;  and  the  Portuguese  re  has  suffered  still  more. 
The  superiority  of  England  in  this  respect,  has  been  ascribed 
to  its  early  commercial  prosperity,  and  to  the  ancient  liberty 
of  the  realm. 

Such  had  been  the  changes  in  the  currency  of  this  country 
up  to  the  year  1805,  when  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  been 
appointed,  in  1797,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
privy  council  for  coin,  and  whose  attention,  as  a  member  of 
the  government,  had  been  particularly  directed  to  this  subject, 
recommended  a  new  system  of  coinage,  in  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the  King ;"  which  will  now 
fall  under  our  consideration. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  METALLIC  CURRENCY  ADOPTED  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY,  ON  THE  RECOMMENDATION  OF  LORD  LIVERPOOL, 
AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  IT  HAS  BEEN  FOUNDED. 


HAVING  briefly  detailed  the  history  of  our  currency,  with  a 
view  to  shew  that,  when  the  government  takes  upon  itself  to 
determine  the  rate  or  value  at  which  coins  made  of  different 
metals  shall  at  the  same  time  pass  in  currency,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  it  can  pursue,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the 
various  fluctuations  that  from  time  to  time  may  happen  in  the 
relative  value  of  these  different  metals;  and  that,  in  such  case* 
a  traffic  will  always  ensue  amongst  those  who  deal  in  coins, 
by  exchanging  the  coins  which  have  the  least  intrinsic  value 
for  those  which  have  the  greatest ;  we  will  now  proceed  to 
state  the  conclusions  at  which  Lord  Liverpool  arrived,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  foregoing  details,  and  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  present  system  of  coinage,  namely : 

1st.  That  the  coins  of  this  realm,  which  are  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal measure  of  property  and  instrument  of  commerce,  should 
be  made  of  one  metal  only. 

2d.  That  this  metal  should  be  gold. 

3d.  That  where  the  function  of  the  gold  coins,  as  a  measure 
of  property,  ceases,  there  the  function  of  the  silver  coin  should 
begin,  and  where  the  function  of  the  silver  coins,  in  this 
respect,  ceases,  there  that  of  the  copper  should  begin;  and 
accordingly,  so  far  these  silver  and  copper  coins  should  be 
made  legal  tender,  and  no  farther.  It  will,  therefore,  follow 
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that  the  coins  both  of  silver  and  copper  are  subordinate,  sub- 
servient, and  merely  representative  coins,  and  must  take  their 
value  with  reference  to  the  gold  coins,  according  to  the  rate 
which  the  Sovereign  sets  upon  each  of  them. 

4th.  That  the  charge  of  fabrication  should  not  be  taken  from 
the  coins  which  are  the  principal  measure  of  property,  and  still 
less  any  profit  derived  from  seignorage  payable  to  the  sove- 
reign ;  but  that  the  charge  of  workmanship  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  inferior  coins. 

The  following  are  the  principal  reasons  assigned  by  his 
Lordship  as  the  foundations  of  these  opinions. 

1st.  One  metal  only  is  to  be  used  for  the  principal  coins, 
because  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  in 
fixing,  by  law,  (and  this  he  thinks  indispensable),  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  two  metals  circulating  at  the  same  time  as 
measures  of  value.  The  coins  made  of  other  metals  may  be 
useful  and  even  necessary ;  but  they  must  take  their  value, 
for  the  reason  above  stated,  and  pass  in  currency,  according 
to  the  rate  or  value  given  to  them  by  the  sovereign,  with 
reference  to  that  sort  of  coin  which  is  the  principal  measure  of 
property,  that  is,  of  the  standard  coins. 

2d.  He  thinks  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  metal  of  which 
this  principal  measure  of  property  is  to  be  made,  should  cor- 
respond with  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country  for 
which  it  is  intended;  and  for  this  reason,  gold  is  the  most 
proper  to  be  used  in  England.  In  very  poor  countries,  coins 
have  been,  and  still  are,  principally  made  of  copper,  and  some- 
times even  of  less  valuable  materials.*  In  countries  advanced 

*  On  this  point,  Lord  Liverpool  adds  the  following  note.  "  In  the  republic  of 
Athens,  copper  coins  were  the  last  introduced  into  circulation,  as  well  as  in 
England ;  though  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  would  have  been  made  use 
of  in  that  republic  in  its  less  affluent  state,  and  before  its  commerce  had  been 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  succession  of  coins  made  of  different  metals 
in  Athens,  was  first  silver,  then  gold,  and  afterwards  copper  ;  just  as  it  has  been 
in  England."  [There  were  no  copper  coins  in  England  until  the  time  of 
James  I.] 
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to  a  certain  degree  of  commerce  and  opulence,  silver  is  the 
metal  of  which  coins  are  principally  made.  In  very  rich 
countries,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  great  and  extensive 
commerce  is  carried  on,  gold  is  the  most  proper  metal  of  which 
the  principal  measure  of  property  should  be  made ;  in  such 
countries  gold  will  in  practice  become  so,  not  only  without 
the  support  of  law,  but  in  spite  of  almost  any  law  that  may  be 
enacted  to  the  contrary;  for  the  principal  purchases  and  ex- 
changes cannot  there  be  made,  with  any  convenience,  in  coins 
of  a  less  valuable  metal.  In  this  country,  so  great  is  its  wealth, 
and  so  various  and  extensive  its  commerce,  that  it  has  become 
inconvenient  to  carry  on  many  of  the  principal  branches  of 
trade,  or  to  make  great  payments,  even  in  coins  of  gold,  the 
most  precious  of  the  metals.  On  this  account,  a  substitute  has 
been  provided  in  the  resources  of  paper  credit.  His  lordship 
illustrates  his  theory  by  shewing  that  gold,  compared  with  the 
present  price  of  commodities,  is  of  about  the  same  value  as 
silver  was  in  the  eleventh  century,  compared  with  the  price  of 
commodities  at  that  early  period.  He  then  proceeds  to  notice 
another  material  circumstance,  which,  he  thinks,  gives  to  gold 
a  decided  pre-eminence  over  silver  as  a  measure  of  property ; 
namely,  that  its  value  is  much  less  liable  to  variation.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  evidence  of 
this  asserted  fact. 

3d.  If  the  system  here  recommended  should  be  adopted,  and 
the  gold  coins  be  made  the  principal  measure  of  property,  and 
the  standard  coin,  all  the  multiples  of  this  measure  will  be  in 
the  gold  coins,  and  all  its  parts,  below  the  value  of  the  smallest 
piece  of  gold  coin,  will  be  in  coins  made  of  other  metals,  that 
is,  of  silver  and  copper.  This  arrangement,  his  lordship  thinks, 
is  much  more  simple,  than  if  the  silver  coins  were  to  be  made 
the  principal  measure  of  property;  for,  in  such  case,  these 
silver  coins  would  be  placed,  as  it  were,  between  the  more 
valuable  coins  of  gold,  and  the  less  valuable  coins  of  copper ; 
and  many  of  its  multiples,  as  well  as  many  of  its  parts,  must 
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be  made  of  a  metal,  different  from  that  of  which  this  standard 
coin  is  made. 

4th.  The  charge  of  fabrication  should  not  be  taken  from 
the  standard  coins,  and  still  less  any  profit  derived  by  way  of 
seignorage ;  because  this  principal  measure  of  property  would 
not,  in  that  case,  be  perfect.  Because  the  merchants  of 
foreign  nations,  who  have  any  commercial  intercourse  with 
this  country,  estimate  the  value  of  our  coins  only  according 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  that  is  in  them  ;  so  that  the 
British  merchant  would,  in  such  case,  be  forced  to  pay,  in  his 
exchanges,  a  compensation  for  any  defect  which  might  be 
in  these  coins,  and  he  must  necessarily  either  raise  the 
price  of  all  merchandize  and  manufactures  sold  to  foreign 
nations,  in  proportion,  or  submit  to  this  loss.  Because  no 
such  charge  of  fabrication  has  been  taken  at  the  British  Mint 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  past,  and,  if  it  were  now  to 
be  taken,  the  weight  of  the  new  gold  coins  must  be  diminished 
to  pay  for  this  fabrication :  and  lastly,  because  these  new  gold 
coins  would  either  differ  in  weight  from  those  now  in  currency, 
or,  to  prevent  this  evil,  the  whole  of  our  present  gold  coins 
must  be  taken  out  of  circulation  and  recoined. 

The  charge  of  workmanship  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
taken  out  of  the  inferior  coins ;  because  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  will  pass  in  payment  at  their  nominal  rate  or  value, 
provided  their  intrinsic  value,  in  metal  and  workmanship,  is 
equal  to  such  nominal  value.  They  will  take  their  value 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  can  be  exchanged  for  the 
several  denominations  of  gold  coins,  especially  as  they  will  be 
current  only  within  the  kingdom,  where  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  will  be  sufficient  to  support  their  currency  ;  and  as 
they  will  be  legal  tender  only  for  small  sums,  it  is  not  probable 
they  will  ever  be  employed  in  payment  of  our  balances  with 
foreign  nations,  or  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  our  foreign 
exchanges,  or  in  the  least  degree  affect  them. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FACTS  AND  REASONING  ON  WHICH 
LORD  LIVERPOOL  RECOMMENDED  OUR  PRESENT  SYSTEM 
OF  COINAGE. 


1st.  That  the  coins,  which  are  to  be  "  the  principal  measure 
of  property,"  should  be  made  of  one  metal  oniy.  In  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Lord  Liverpool  recommends  that  one  of  the 
metals,  rather  than  the  other,  should  be  made  a  standard, 
we  apprehend  a  considerable  degree  of  incorrectness  prevails. 
Differing  from  those  high  authorities,  Mr.  Locke,  Sir  William 
Petty,  Sir  Martin  Fowkes,  Mr.  Harris,  and,  in  later  times, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  who 
have  contended,  that  silver  is  the  money  of  account  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  fittest  to  be  the  standard  of  value,  Lord 
Liverpool  maintains  that,  in  this  country,  gold  has  become  the 
standard  money ;  and  having,  by  the  course  of  events,  and  the 
preference  of  the  people,  usurped  in  fact  the  place  of  silver,  it 
ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  confirmed  in  its  new  capacity  by  the 
public  authority.  It  is  probable  there  is  no  small  degree  of  inac- 
curacy of  language  in  this  controversy,  and  that  the  disputants 
would  be  much  nearer  in  opinion  than  they  suspect,  were  their 
terms  properly  defined.  If  regard  be  had  to  the  origin  and 
etymology  of  the  language  in  which  all  modern  contracts  are 
made,  and  if  this  be  allowed  to  be  a  fair  test  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  words  are  to  be  taken,  then,  no  doubt  silver  is  the 
commodity  meant  to  be  conveyed  away  in  every  bargain  of 
sale,  and  referred  to  as  an  equivalent  or  common  measure  in 


all  comparative  estimates  of  value :  in  this  case,  he  who  promises 
to  pay  so  many  pounds  sterling,  promises  a  certain  quantity 
of  precious  metal,  in  the  words  which  once  signified  that  precise 
weight  of  silver,  when  no  other  precious  metal  was  in  use,  but 
which  custom,  or  law,  has  since  held  to  mean,  indiscriminately, 
a  much  smaller  weight  of  silver,  or  a  certain  weight  of  gold.* 
Thus,  too,  a  Roman  would  have  promised  to  pay  so  many 
pounds  of  copper  (the  only  commodity,  as  money,  that  he  could 
originally  have  exchanged),  when  in  fact  he  meant  to  promise 
those  substitutes  which  the  increased  wealth  and  varying 
institutions  of  the  state  had  provided  for  it.  It  happens 
always,  then,  that  the  words  used  to  denote  pecuniary  value, 
are  retained  from  the  commodity  of  which  money  was  first 
made  in  any  country.  What  new  meanings  they  shall  in  the 
course  of  time  acquire,  must  depend  altogether  on  the  change  of 
circumstances.  These  must  determine  as  well  the  quality  as 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity  really  meant  by  the  antiquated 
terms.  Certain  events,  already  related,  had  almost  banished 
silver  from  the  circulation  of  this  country,  and  had  substituted 
gold  in  its  place ;  but  as  we  still  contract  to  pay  pounds 
sterling  (or  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  or  an  equivalent  value 
of  gold),  and  as  we  can  now,  as  well  as  anciently,  have  as 
much  silver  as  we  choose,  provided  we  do  not  attempt  to  fix, 
by  an  unchanging  law,  the  price  at  which  it  shall  be  exchanged 
for  gold,  it  seems  unreasonable  that  we  should  not  be  left  at 
liberty  to  pay  or  receive,  optionally,  either  so  much  silver,  or 
its  equivalent  value  in  gold,  according  to  the  rate  which  they 
may  happen  to  bear  in  the  market  at  the  time  of  making  the 
bargain.  So  long  as  there  is  a  double  circulation  in  any 
country,  when  we  talk  of  one  metal,  we  in  truth  mean  either 
of  the  two  at  a  known  valuation,  fixed  by  law,  or  left  to  be 

*  The  shilling  of  the  present  day  is  only  the  f-gth  part,  or  less  than  one-third 
of  what  it  originally  was,  when  expressing  a  weight  (12  pennyweights);  con- 
sequently the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is  less  than  J  of  the  ancient  standard 
pound,  and  is  now  purely  an  abstract  quantity,  sometime^  represente'i  by  gold,  and 
sometimes  by  paper. 

c  2 
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settled  in  the  market;  and  when  we  call  one  of  them  the 
common  measure  of  property,  we  can  mean  only  to  affirm 
that  the  other,  having  nearly  disappeared  from  the  circulation, 
the  real  price  of  the  one  which  remains  is  alone  attended  to 
in  all  contracts ;  but  as  they  are  both  commodities,  and  possess 
a  determinate  value  in  themselves,  it  is  absurd  to  call  one  a 
standard,  or  measure,  rather  than  the  other,  if  both  continue 
in  circulation.  They  are  both  equivalents,  only  in  different 
proportions ;  and  therefore  both  are  measures,  and  both  may 
be  standards.  Each  of  them  may  be  compared  with  all  other 
commodities,  and  they  may  both  be  compared  together.  The 
value  of  either  may  thus  be  measured  by  the  other,  and  the 
value  of  all  kinds  of  property  may  be  measured  in  either,  or  in 
terms  applicable  to  both.  The  proposition,  therefore,  that 
only  one  metal  can  be  the  standard  of  value,  appears  to  us 
quite  unintelligible,  if  it  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  only 
one  metal  can  have  its  value  fixed,  by  law,  in  reference  to  the 
money  of  account,  or  any  other  third  mean  of  comparison ;  but 
if  either  gold  or  silver  (it  matters  not  which  in  this  respect) 
is  valued  or  reckoned,  or  named,  with  reference  to  the  ideal 
commodity,  a  pound  sterling,  which  has  long  been  the  language 
of  our  accounts,  and  if  the  coins  of  the  other  metal  are  allowed 
to  take  their  value  in  reference  to  the  same  pound  sterling, 
according  to  their  market  value  as  compared  with  the  metal 
already  named,  we  have  a  complete  standard,  or  measure,  in 
either  of  the  metals.  We  have  two  measures,  but  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  every  commodity  is  a  measure  of  all  others. 
The  absurdity  is,  in  attempting  tojix  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  metals  used  as  measures  ;  for,  when  their  comparative  value 
is  constantly  varying  in  the  bullion  market,  the  government 
will  in  vain  attempt  to  regulate  their  relative  prices  by  any 
Mint  regulations  or  public  laws. — Edin.  Rev.  Vol.  7. 

But  still  it  is  contended  by  Lord  Liverpool,  that  the  relative 
prices  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  fixed  bylaw,  because  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community,  and  especially  those  residing  in  distant 
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parts  of  the  country,  cannot  possibly  know  the  variations  of  the 
bullion  market ;  and  this  is  a  reason  by  which  many  persons  have 
been  seduced :  but  nothing  can  be  less  solid.  There  is  a  market 
price  for  commodities  every  where.  The  coins  would  generally 
pass  in  currency  for  what  was  given  for  them,  and  when  any 
alteration  in  their  relative  value  took  place,  it  would  be  noto- 
riously known :  moreover,  the  rates  at  which  they  are  to  circulate 
might,  as  a  guide,  be  published  from  time  to  time,  under 
authority,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  bullion 
market.*  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  lower  orders  were 
formerly  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  the  same  kind  of 
ignorance,  in  buying  their  bread  and  selling  their  labour,  both 
of  which  were  exchanged  for  silver.  The  proposition  is,  that 
the  guinea  should  be  made  the  standard ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  twenty  real  guineas,  of  a  known  weight,  should  be 
denominated,  by  authority,  equal  to  twenty-one  ideal  pounds 
sterling.  His  Lordship  considered,  that  if  the  shillings  were 
left  to  find  their  relative  value  to  the  guinea,  much  more 
confusion  would  be  introduced  among  the  lower  orders  than  if 
the  shillings  were  fixed  in  relation  to  the  pound  sterling,  and 
the  guinea  left  to  take  its  value  relatively  to  them.  But  it  is 
manifestly  the  same  thing,  in  reality,  whether  the  shilling  is 
called  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound,  and  the  same  guinea  left 
to  find  its  value  in  terms  of  the  shilling;  or  whether  the 
guinea  is  called  the  f  i  of  a  pound,  and  the  shilling  left  to  find 
its  price  in  terms  of  the  guinea.  So  long  as  the  real  value  of 
the  pieces  is  retained,  their  proportions  to  each  other,  however 
named,  cannot  affect  any  one ;  and  even  supposing  a  real  differ- 
ence, the  labourer  will  both  demand  and  receive  as  many  good 
shillings  of  wages  when  the  price  of  gold  has  made  the  guinea 
worth  twenty  shillings,  as  he  did  when  that  metal  was  a  little 
dearer.  When  the  government  has  coined  both  gold  and 

*  It  is  not  probable  that  the  value  of  the  silver  coins  would  vary,  except, 
perhaps,  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  The  gold  coins  wotJd  vary  in  value 
more  frequently. 
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silver  pieces  of  a  given  fineness,  weight,  and  name,  and  added 
a  regulation  respecting  the  weight  at  which  they  shall  be 
current,  it  has  done  all  that  is  required  of  it  in  this  matter. 
The  coins  will  pass,  on  demand,  at  their  real  market  value,  by 
means  of  an  agio  upon  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  no 
temptation  will  ever  then  exist  to  melt,  export,  or  exchange 
one  kind  of  coin  for  the  other.*  The  method  taken  to  prevent 
this,  under  our  present  system,  is,  to  make  the  silver  coin  a 
mere  token,  and  to  restrict  the  coinage  of  it  entirely  to  the 
government;  regulations  producing  great  inconveniences  to 
the  public,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

2nd.  Lord  Liverpool,  having  determined  that  the  standard 
coin  should  be  of  one  metal  only,  was  of  opinion  this  metal 
should  be  gold ;  because  he  thinks  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  metal  of  which  these  coins  are  to  be  made  should  correspond 
with  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country  for  which  they 
are  intended,  and  that  consequently  gold  is  the  fittest  metal  for 
this  country.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  idea  is  altogether 
fanciful,  and  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  coinage  either 
of  Greece  or  of  this  country,  nor,  we  believe,  by  that  of  any 
of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  reference  to  this  question,  Lord  Lauderdale,  in 
his  Protest  against  our  present  system  of  coinage,  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1816,  says,  "  That  to 
argue  that  the  increased  wealth  of  a  country  requires  a 
measure  of  value  formed  of  a  more  valuable  material,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  state,  that,  in  proportion  as  our 
manufacture  of  cloth  is  increased,  the  dimensions  of  our  yard 
ought  to  be  extended."  Lord  Liverpool,  in  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  certainly  appears  to  have  confounded  the  idea  of  a 
measure  with  that  of  the  thing  to  be  measured.  Another 
argument  still  more  strongly  insisted  upon  by  his  Lordship, 
and  which,  if  well  founded,  would  doubtless  have  been  of  great 
weight  in  the  determination  of  this  question,  is,  that  gold  is 

*  Edin.  Revv  vol.  vii. 
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much  less  liable  to  variation  in  value  than  silver.  The  proofs 
of  this  material  proposition  are  drawn  partly  from  the  records 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  partly  from  the  information  of 
respectable  dealers  in  bullion  and  other  well-informed  persons. 
By  the  former,  it  appears  that  the  Bank  purchased  gold  during 
twenty  years,  ending  1797,  with  no  more  than  a  half  per  cent, 
variation  of  price  at  any  time.  By  Mr.  Garbett's  account, 
gold  purchased  with,  or  sold  for,  bank-notes  varied,  during 
forty  years,  no  more  than  5^  per  cent,  in  the  London  market ; 
while  silver,  exchanged  for  the  same  article,  varied  in  ten 
years,  ending  1793,  more  than  19£  per  cent.  By  other 
information,  it  is  shewn  that  the  price  of  dollars  varied  during 
forty -one  years,  ending  1796,  nearly  16i  per  cent.,  and  during 
twenty-two  years,  ending  1797,  nearly  12  per  cent.;  whence 
Lord  Liverpool  infers,  that  gold  varies  a  great  deal  less  in  its 
price  from  time  to  time  than  silver,  and  is,  on  that  account,  the 
most  proper  of  the  precious  metals  for  a  standard  of  value,  and 
that  silver  should  be  only  used  in  exchanges  below  the  value 
of  the  gold  currency. 

After  an  attentive  consideration  of  this  evidence,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Lord  Liverpool,  relying  too  much  on 
the  credit  of  those  from  whom  he  received  his  information,  did 
not  examine  into  the  causes  which  may  have  influenced  the 
price  of  the  precious  metals  at  these  respective  periods. 
When  the  Bank  purchased  gold  bullion,  it  must  have  paid 
for  it  either  in  silver,  or  in  notes,  or  in  some  other  kind  of 
paper  currency,  or  in  stock.  If  the  equivalent  was  silver, 
then  the  variation  in  the  price  of  that  metal  was  the  very 
same  with  the  variation  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  gold,  and  no  other.  Consequently,  the  proposition  that 
gold  varied  only  one-half  per  cent,  in  its  value  during  twenty 
years,  means  equally  that  silver  varied  no  more  during  the 
same  period,  or  that  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals 
continued  steady  within  those  limits.  If  the  gold  was  bought 
with  notes,  or  any  other  paper  currency,  it  is  clear  that, 
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previous  to  the  restriction  (and  the  statement  refers  to  twenty 
years  before  1797),  the  paper  medium  was  altogether  regulated 
by  the  specie,  either  gold  or  silver,  for  which  it  was  exchange- 
able, but  principally  by  the  gold  coin ;  therefore,  the  price  of 
gold  bullion,  estimated  in  paper  currency,  must  have  always 
been,  in  those  circumstances,  nearly  the  same,  being  in  fact 
the  price  of  gold  bullion  estimated  in  gold  coin;  and,  in  so 
far  as  the  paper  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  silver  currency,  the  former  argument  applies.  As  for  any 
kind  of  stock  in  which  the  Bank  may  have  paid  for  gold,  its 
value  is  always  resolvable  into  specie  or  paper;  whence  we 
may  infer  that  the  stationary  rate  of  the  Bank  prices  of  gold 
proves  only  one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  gold  coin  and 
gold  bullion  kept  nearly  equal  in  value,  as  must  always  happen, 
or  that  silver  varied  as  little  in  price  as  the  gold.  But 
Mr.  Garbett  found  that  gold  bought  with  bank-notes  varied 
only  5^  per  cent,  during  forty  years,  whereas  silver,  purchased 
in  the  same  way,  varied  19^  per  cent,  during  ten  years.  The 
forty  years  must  have  included  a  period  of  twenty-one  years 
before  the  re-coinage  of  gold  in  1774,  for  it  was  forty  years 
ending  in  1793.  This  variation  of  5£  per  cent,  in  the  paper 
price  of  gold,  then,  only  shews  either  that  the  paper  was 
affected  by  the  defective  state  of  the  gold  coin  at  that  time, 
or,  in  general,  that  the  circulation  was  not  so  little  influenced 
by  the  silver  as  it  was  afterwards.  But  when  we  are  told  that 
the  paper  price  of  silver  varied  I9£  per  cent,  during  ten  years 
ending  1 793,  while  the  paper  was  entirely  regulated  by  the 
gold  currency,  we  are  told  at  the  same  time  that  the  gold 
varied  precisely  as  much  in  its  silver  price.  And  so,  also,  of 
the  statement  regarding  the  price  of  dollars  from  1774  to  1797, 
it  must  have  been  paid  either  in  paper  or  in  gold.*  It  is 
rather  singular  that  an  observer  so  acute  as  Lord  Liverpool 
almost  always  shews  himself  to  be,  did  not  consider  that  in 

*  The  year  of  greatest  variation  in  the  price  of  dollars  was  1797,  the  year  in 
which  the  state  of  the  Bank  paper  was  changed. 
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stating  the  accounts  of  the  purchasers  of  silver  bullion,  he  was 
always  stating  at  the  same  time  the  accounts  of  the  sellers  of 
gold,  or  of  that  which  was  regulated  by  the  gold  coin.  No 
account  stated  between  the  two  metals,  can  ever  prove  any 
thing  respecting  either  exclusively.  We  must  have  a  com- 
parison instituted  between  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  corn, 
for  example,  as  well  as  between  silver  and  gold,  or  paper,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  one  metal  has  fluctuated  in  price  more 
than  the  other.* 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  examining  the  facts  and 
reasoning  of  Lord  Liverpool  upon  this  question,  because  the 
authority  of  his  name  has  given  to  them  great  weight  with 
many  persons.  There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the 
subject,  which  will  put  the  matter  in  a  still  stronger  light,  and 
will  shew  that,  so  far  from  gold  being  less  variable  in  price 
than  silver,  it  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  quite  the 
reverse. 

The  existing  quantity  of  gold,  when  compared  with  the 
existing  quantity  of  silver,  has  been  stated  to  be  as  about  1  to 
50  ;f  but  the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver  is  but  as 
1  to  15  or  16;  this  shews  that  the  relative  quantity  does  not 
determine  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals. 

Now  if  we  allow  the  above  proportions  to  be  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  (for  this  is  all  we  can  reasonably  expect  in 
such  a  matter),  and  the  value  of  gold,  when  compared  with 
silver,  being  in  a  ratio  which,  even  in  ordinary  times,  has  little 
correspondence  with  the  relative  quantity  of  the  two  metals; 
and  the  fact  again  being,  that  gold  serves  for  money  as  well  as 
silver,  and  that,  even  when  the  demand  falls  equally  on  both 
metals,  gold  contains  fifteen  times  more  value  in  a  given  bulk 
than  silver ;  it  will  follow  that  the  commodity  gold  is  placed  in 

1    gii    a'i/Oii    d&   vJ\'l'«idw   ilii-J*ij"     .-:-.'.-•  '•     •.'... itli. i 

*  Edin.  Rev.,  vol.  vii. 

f  See  the  "  Letters  of  DANIEL  HA^DCASTLE,"  and  the  authors  referred  to : 
Heron  de  la  Villefosse,  Humboldt,  and  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Allen  to  the 
Bullion  Committee  in  1810,  founded  upon  Returns  of  the  Produce  of  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Mines,  &c. 
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that  precise  situation,  in  which  its  exchangeable  value,  either 
when  compared  with  silver  or  with  other  productions,  must  be 
liable  to  sudden  fluctuations.  We  accordingly  find  that  on 
every  occasion  of  a  great  demand  for  gold,  such  as  in  cases  of 
invasion,  in  times  of  panic,  and  generally  in  all  periods  of 
public  calamity,  the  price  of  gold  rises  immediately. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  existing  quantity  of  gold  is,  when 
compared  with  the  existing  quantity  of  silver,  as  1  to  50, 
while  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  is  as  1  to  15;  it  will 
follow  that,  while  the  total  quantity  of  gold  that  exists  is,  when 
compared  with  the  total  quantity  of  silver,  as  1  to  50,  the 
total  value  of  the  gold  that  exists,  when  compared  with 
the  total  value  of  the  silver,  will  be  as  15  to  50,  or 
as  1  to  3^ ;  and  then  the  deduction  is  easy :  for,  as  the  total 
value  of  the  silver  is  much  greater  than  the  total  value  of  the 
gold,  and  the  total  quantity  of  silver  is  still  greater,  it  must,  at 
all  times,  be  much  easier  (and  this  whether  in  respect  to 
quantity  or  value)  to  satisfy  any  demand  for  silver,  than  to 
satisfy  the  same  demand  for  gold;  and  it  is  a  plain,  and 
undeniable  consequence,  supposing  the  premises  to  be  true, 
that  every  extra  demand  for  gold  must  have  a  much  greater 
tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  gold,  than  the  same  demand  for 
silver  can  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  silver.  And, 
therefore,  however  little  the  average  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  throughout  a  long  period  of  time  may  vary,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  gold,  for  the  reasons  here  stated,  being  easily 
operated  upon,  is  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  much  more  variable  measure  of  value  than  silver. 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  although  the  relative  value 
between  gold  and  silver  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  and  although  all  the  variations  that  have 
taken  place  during  this  period,  when  reduced  to  an  average, 
are  very  trifling ;  yet,  at  different  periods,  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  gold  have  been  very  considerable.  In  Holland, 
during  the  late  war,  the  price  of  gold  has  sometimes  advanced 
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three  or  four  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  while, 
during  jthis  time,  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  when 
measurecT  by  silver,  remained  unchanged.  Again,  at  the 
period  when  the  French  territory  was  evacuated  by  the  Allied 
armies,  there  was  a  considerable  agio  on  gold,  in  consequence 
of  a  great  demand  for  this  metal  for  Russia;  and  whenever 
there  is  a  demand  for  gold  in  France  to  be  exported  to  England, 
there  is  immediately  an  agio  on  gold,  and  the  extent  of  the 
agio  is  in  proportion  to  the  demand.* 

In  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  extract  a 
portion  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Rothschild 
before  the  Bank  Charter  Committee  of  1832, 

"  When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  made  war  in  Poland  lately, 
gold,  which  went  from  Hamburgh  to  Petersburgh  and  Warsaw, 
was  paying  from  three  to  four  and  five  per  cent,  profit." 

Again :  "  If  any  Government  wants  gold,  it  does  not  care 
about  any  price  for  it,  if  they  can  only  get  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  gold  is  always  demanded  for  the 
military  chests  in  preference  to  silver  ? 

A.  Certainly,  for  every  army. 

Q.  Does  not  an  army  always  require  gold  in  preference  to 
silver,  without  any  reference  to  their  comparative  values  ? 

A.  They  do  not  care  for  the  price;  if  they  want  it,  they 
will  give  any  price  for  it,  being  more  portable. 

Q.  Does  the  demand  for  gold  from  France  produce  a  scarcity 
of  money  in  France  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  is  that? 

A.  Because  the  gold  is  in  general  in  private  hands;  it  is 
merchandize  there. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  demand  for  silver  from  France,  would  not 
that  produce  a  scarcity  of  money  in  France?  ,&..: 

A.  Certainly,  because  it  is  the  coinage  of  the  country. 

Q.  Then  whenever  there  is  a  demand  upon  a  country  for  a 

*  Letters  of  Daniel  Uardcastle. 
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metal  which  is  the  standard  of  value,  it  will  produce  a  scarcity 
of  money  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  silver  regulate  the  exchange  precisely  as  gold  ? 

A.  Certainly,  and  in  France  and  on  the  Continent  rather 
more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  value  of  silver  is  as  little  subject 
to  variation  as  the  value  of  gold  ? 

A.  Silver  has  no  variation,  because  there  is  a  coinage  of 
silver;  so  that  there  can  be  no  great  difference  in  silver, 
except  at  sometimes  when  it  is  wanted  by  any  European 
Government  for  particular  purposes." 

This  evidence  is  important  in  many  respects.  It  repeats 
the  fact,  that  gold,  from  its  property  of  possessing  a  large 
value  in  a  small  bulk,  is  always  in  greater  demand  than 
silver ;  that  a  demand  for  gold  from  France  produces  none  of 
the  inconveniences  which  are  felt  here,  because  the  demand 
does  not  act  upon  the  currency;  and  that,  consequently, 
wherever  silver  is  the  basis  of  the 'circulation,  much  greater 
steadiness  must  prevail  in  the  monetary  concerns  of  a  country. 
Gold  being  the  fittest  metal  for  an  international  currency,  and 
being  generally  used  as  such,  is,  on  that  account,  the  most 
unfit  to  be  the  basis  of  internal  circulation,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances  which  its  perpetual  state  of  transit  from  one 
country  to  another  must  always  occasion  in  the  amount  of  the 
currency ;  and,  in  this  country  especially,  where  the  want  of 
proper  regulations  in  respect  to  the  issues  of  our  paper  money 
occasions  constant  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  the  exchanges, 
and  in  the  price  of  bullion,  thus  rendering  us  frequently  liable 
to  a  drain  of  our  gold  coin,  the  argument  applies  with  peculiar 
force.* 

•  The  following  facts  may  serve  to  shew  the  connexion  between  the  distresses 
of  the  commercial  community,  and  those  derangements  in  our  currency,  caused 
by  the  sudden  contractions  which  from  time  to  time  take  place  in  its  amount  to 
prevent  the  export  of  gold.  In  June  1815,  gold  was  51.  5s.  per  oz.,  and  silver 
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If  the  preceding  facts  and  reasoning  be  correct,  it  will  of  course 
follow  that,  in  any  country  where  gold  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  silver,  is  the  standard  of  value,  upon  every  sudden  (though 
temporary)  demand  for  gold,  all  those  who  have  engagements 
to  acquit  will  be  injured,  and  all  the  excess  in  price  which  they 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  in  order  to  obtain  gold,  will  pass  into 
the  pockets  of  their  creditors.  Whereas,  if  the  law  had  left 
them  the  option  to  pay  either  in  gold  or  in  silver,  the  position 
of  both  the  debtor  and  creditor  would  have  remained  un- 
changed. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  further  arguments,  in 
favour  of  a  double  circulation,  to  the  author  of  a  series  of 
"  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  Journal,"  published  in 
1 825,  signed  Daniel  Hardcastle. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Locke  has  been  brought  forward,  who, 
it  is  said,  recommended  but  one  standard.  This  is  true ;  but 
in  recommending  one  standard,  Mr.  Locke  suggested  that  it 

Gs.  9d.  per  oz.,  the  exchange  with  Paris  18'30.  By  December,  gold  was  41.  3s., 
and  silver  5s.  6d.  per  oz.,  and  the  exchange  with  Paris  24. 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  in  the  first  six  months  of  1815  was  581,  in  the 
second  704 ;  the  increase  of  the  latter  over  the  former  is  38  per  cent. 

The  price  of  gold  had  been  lowered  by  a  contraction  of  the  currency  (or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  the  currency  in  which  it  was  estimated  had 
been  raised  by  such  contraction),  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  21  per  cent,  in  six 
months ;  this  coming  upon  the  commercial  world  when  they  were  unprepared  for 
so  great  a  diminution  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  respective  trades,  bank- 
ruptcies increased  in  the  ratio  above  stated.  Tt  is  not  denied  that  in  this  year, 
other  causes  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  produce  this  mischief.  All  we 
contend  for  here  is,  that  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  of  any  thing 
like  21  per  cent,  must  have  caused,  at  any  time,  great  embarrassments  in  the 
commercial  world.  Then  the  question  is,  in  times  of  an  over  issue  of  paper,  and 
a  consequent  demand  for  coin  or  bullion,  would  not  the  Bank  be  able  to  right 
itself  with  much  more  facility,  with  less  violence  to  commercial  credit,  by  having 
the  power  conferred  upon  it  of  drawing  in  both  gold  and  silver  for  payment  of  its 
notes,  than  if  it  were  confined  to  only  one  of  these  metals,  and  that  one,  confess- 
edly, the  most  uncertain  in  its  supply  ?  Would  not  the  Directors,  in  such  case, 
be  relieved  from  many  apprehensions,  and  would  not,  in  consequence,  their 
measures  of  self-defence  be  taken  with  less  precipitation? — See  the  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  hereafter  quoted. 
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should  he  silver,  and  he  again  as  expressly  suggested  that  the 
Mint  should  be  open  for  the  coinage  of  gold.  That  there  may 
be  no  doubt  on  this  poiiit,  we  will  quote  his  own  words. 

"  What  then  ! .  (will  you  be  ready  to  say)  would  you  have 
gold  kept  out  of  England  ?  or,  being  here,  would  you  have 
it  useless  to  trade,  and  must  there  be  no  money  made  of  it  ? 
I  answer,  quite  the  contrary.  'T  is  fit  the  kingdom  should 
make  use  of  the  treasure  it  has.  'Tis  necessary  your  gold 
should  be  coined,  and  have  the  king's  stamp  upon  it,  to  secure 
men  in  receiving  it  that  there  is  so  much  gold  in  each  piece. 
But  'tis  not  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  fixed  value  set  on 
it  by  public  authority ;  'tis  not  convenient  that  it  should  in 
its  varying  proportion  have  a  settled  price.  Let  gold,  as 
other  commodities,  find  its  own  rate.  And  when,  by  the 
king's  image  and  inscription,  it  carries  with  it  a  public 
assurance  of  its  weight  and  fineness,  the  gold  money  so  coined 
will  never  fail  to  pass  at  the  known  market  rates  as  readily  as 
any  other  species  of  your  money." 

Again, — "  Gold,  though  not  the  money  of  the  world,  and 
the  measure  of  commerce,  nor  fit  to  be  so,  yet  may  and  ought 
to  be  coined  to  ascertain  its  weight  and  fineness,  and  such 
coin  may  safely  have  a  price  as  well  as  a  stamp  set  upon  it  by 
public  authority,  so  the  value  set  be  under  the  market  price.  For 
then  such  pieces  coined  will  be  a  commodity  as  passable  as 
silver  money,  very  little  varying  in  their  price ;  as  guineas 
which  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  20  shillings,  but  passed 
usually  for  between  21  or  22  shillings,  according  to  the  current 
rate  ;  but  not  having  so  high  a  value  put  upon  them  by  the  law, 
nobody  could  be  forced  to  take  them  to  their  loss  at 
21  shillings  and  sixpence,  if  the  price  of  gold  should  happen 
at  any  time  to  be  cheaper." 

It  is  evident  that,  under  Mr.  Locke's  system,  there  would 
in  reality  have  been  two  standards,  the  one  of  law  and  the 
other  of  convention  ;  for  gold  would  have  been  coined ;  it 
would  have  been  current  by  convention ;  no  man  would  have 
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refused  gold  when  tendered  to  him  at  a  fair  price.  Gold  would, 
therefore,  have  found  its  value  at  home,  both  in  silver  and  in 
other  commodities,  and  consequently  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  to  export  it  in  order  that  it  should  find  this  value. 

Next  we  have  the  authority  of  Sir/  Isaac  Newton,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  contemplated  a  single  standard  either 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  to  whom  the  idea  of  excluding  the  people 
from  the  coinage  of  either  of  these  metals  seems  never  to  have 
occurred ;  and  yet  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  must  have  been 
familiar  to  him,  for  he  had  the  whole  system  of  currency  under 
his  consideration  in  1718.  And  what  did  he  do?  Simply 
adjusted  the  Mint  to  the  market  proportions  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  did  this  after  Mr.  Locke  had 
given  his  testimony  in  favour  of  a  single  standard ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  presume  that  he  saw  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  a  single  standard,  and  that  whether  we  had  two  standards  in 
law,  or  one  of  law  and  the  other  of  convention,  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  to  all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  Harris  may  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect :  (t  It  hath 
been  shewed  that  there  can  be  but  one  standard  of  money ; 
that  in  these  parts  of  the  world  silver  is,  and  time  immemorial 
hath  been,  the  money  standard ;  and  that  it  is  the  fittest  mate- 
rial, hitherto  known,  for  a  standard.  [He  elsewhere  gives  his 
reasons  for  this  opinion.]  We  never  heard  till  lately  a  word 
mentioned  of  gold  being  the  standard  of  money.  Former 
projectors  saw  the  absurdity  of  calling  anything  the  standard 
besides  that  by  which  all  the  accounts  of  the  country  were 
kept,  and  all  contracts  measured.  But  their  successors  are 
grown  desperate;  and  such  is  their  fondness  for  gold,  that 
anything  will  serve  them  as  a  plea,  both  for  debasing  silver, 
and  for  making  gold  the  standard;  and  for  this,  gold  coins 
having  a  stated  price  by  law  they  think  is  a  sufficient  argument. 
However  this  fact,  at  first  sight,  may  mislead  some  people,  yet 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  argument  built  upon  it,  is  overthrown 
by  the  very  words  of  the  law  itself.  Is  not  a  declaration  that 
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a  guinea  shall  pass  for  twenty-one  shillings,  a  plain  reference 
to  shillings  as  a  standard  measure  of  the  value  of  a  guinea  ? 
But  it  cannot  be  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  a  guinea  is  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  shillings;  it  is  impossible  that  any 
whole  should  be  made  up  of  the  parts  of  a  material  different 
from  itself.  The  laws,  the  language  of  the  country,  the  com- 
mon consent,  and  common  sense  of  all  men,  have  unanimously 
concurred  in  making  silver  our  only  standard." 

Again :  "  Gold  being  coined  alters  not  the  case;  the  coining 
only  ascertains  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  the  several 
pieces  at  their  utterance  out  of  the  Mint.  Nor  are  their  rates 
to  be  fixed  arbitrarily ;  they  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  price 
which  gold  bears  in  respect  to  silver  as  a  standard.  Under 
this  limitation,  it  is  very  convenient  that  gold  coins  should  pass 
as,  or  instead  of  money,  but  not  as  being  themselves  money, 
or  the  standard  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other  things." 

In  favour  of  a  free  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  we  have  also 
the  authority  of  M.  Mongez,  one  of  the  administrators  of  the 
French  Mints ;  and  the  testimony  of  such  a  man,  when  treating 
of  a  subject  which  he  had  made  his  peculiar  study,  and  with 
all  the  details  of  which  he  was  practically  and  intimately 
acquainted,  is  most  material. 

Thus  all  these  authorities  concur  in  the  expediency  of  a 
double  circulation,  the  basis  being  silver.* 

*  The  following  are  Mr.  Ricardo's  reasons  for  preferring  silver  as  a  standard  : 
"  In  favour  of  gold,  it  may  be  said,  that  its  greater  value  under  a  smaller  bulk 
eminently  qualifies  it  for  the  standard  in  an  opulent  country  ;  but  this  very 
quality  subjects  it  to  greater  variations  of  value  during  periods  of  war,  or  exten- 
sive commercial  discredit,  when  it  is  often  collected  and  hoarded,  and  may  be 
urged  as  an  argument  against  its  use.  The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  silver, 
as  the  standard,  is  its  bulk,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  large  payments  required 
in  a  wealthy  country ;  but  this  objection  is  entirely  removed  by  the  substitution 
of  paper  money  as  the  general  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  Silver,  too, 
is  much  more  steady  in  its  value,  in  consequence  of  its  demand  and  supply  being 
more  regular  ;  and  as  all  foreign  countries  regulate  the  value  of  their  money  by 
the  value  of  silver,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  silver  is  preferable 
to  gold  as  a  standard,  and  should  be  permanently  adopted  for  that  purpose."  Mr. 
Ricardo  appears  to  have  subsequently  changed  his  opinion  in  respect  to  one  of 
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We  see  at  once  then  the  difference  between  this  plan  and 
that  now  in  use  in  this  country.  The  act  56  Geo.  3d.,  which 
appears  to  have  been  framed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Lord  Liverpool,*  provides  that  persons  bringing 
silver  to  the  Mint  shall  have  the  same  coined — the  Mint  retain- 
ing four  out  of  every  66  shillings,  into  which  the  pound  weight 
is  to  be  coined :  but  as  this  provision  is  made  dependant  upon 
a  proclamation  to  be  previously  issued  by  the  King,  which  has 
never  been  done,  the  coinage  of  silver  remains  with  the  govern- 
ment. By  making  the  silver  coin  a  mere  token,  it  has  thus 
become  necessary  to  prohibit  the  coinage  of  it  by  the  public. 
Independently  of  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  in  narrowing 
the  basis  of  our  metallic  circulation,  it  has  also  an  injurious 
operation  on  the  interests  of  trade,  contracting  the  market 
for  silver  bullion  in  this  country,  and  placing  our  merchants  on 
a  disadvantageous  footing  as  compared  with  the  merchants  of 
other  countries,  where  no  such  regulations  exist.  For  example : 
suppose  the  case  of  two  manufacturers,  the  one  residing  in 
England,  and  the  other  in  France ;  they  shall  both  manufacture 
the  same  commodity  at  the  same  cost  and  expense  of  produc- 
tion ;  each  shall  send  the  commodity  which  he  has  manufactured 
to  the  same  market,  at  the  same  time,  in  South  America,  and 
being  the  same  in  every  respect,  they  will  naturally  sell  for 
the  same  price;  each  shall  receive  returns  in  silver.  The 
Mints  of  France  being  constantly  open  for  the  coinage  of 
silver,  the  French  manufacturer  finds  an  immediate  market  for 

the  above  reasons.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1819,  he  says  : 
"  I  had  at  one  time  thought  silver  would  be  less  variable ;  but  having  heard  that 
machinery  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  working  of  silver  mines  and  cannot 
be  applied  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold,  I  now  think  that  gold  is  the  more 
invariable  metal."  The  application  of  machinery  to  the  silver  mines  may 
doubtless  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  value  of  silver  at  periods  of  considerable 
intervals  of  time  ;  but  still  gold  will  always  be  more  subject  to  be  suddenly  ope- 
rated upon,  and  will,  therefore,  always  be  a  more  fluctuating  standard  than  silver. 

•  In  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Wellesley  Pole,  then  Master  of 
the  Mint,  in  committee  on  this  Bill,  will  be  found  an  able  exposition  of  the  facts 
and  reasons  on  which  the  present  law  has  been  founded. 
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iiis  returns;  but  the  Mint  in  England  being  closed,  the  silver 
imported  by  the  English  manufacturer  must  be  sent  out  of  the 
country,  thereby  diminishing  the  profits  of  the  adventure  by 
the  charges  of  exportation,  loss  of  interest,  &c. 

We  rejoice  in  the  emancipation  of  South  America,  partly 
on  the  ground  that  a  more  extensive-  field  is  opened  for  the 
employment  of  our  capital,  and  for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  from  some  of  the  provinces  of  South 
America  our  principal  return  must  consist  of  silver,  and  yet  we 
exclude  this  commodity  from  our  market.  The  great  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  is  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  coined 
into  money ;  and,  therefore,  to  exclude  silver  from  fhe  Mint,  is 
to  exclude  it  from  the  home  market.  For  whether  the  silver 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  exchange  for  gold,  or  to  provide 
for  foreign  loans  negotiated  in  this  country,  or  whether  part 
has  been  purchased  by  the  government  to  convert  into  silver 
currency,  or  whether,  in  fine,  part  has  been  exported  to  receive 
commodities  in  return,  still  the  loss  to  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  will  be  the  same ;  and  this  loss 
will  always  amount  to  the  difference  between  the  market  price 
and  the  price  of  5s.  2d.  per  ounce,  which  they  would  have 
obtained  had  the  Mint  continued  open  for  its  coinage.  This 
loss  to  the  merchant  is  not  compensated  by  any  countervailing 
advantage  to  the  country ;  for  a  part  of  it  is  given  as  profit  to 
the  French  and  other  foreign  mints,  to  which  the  silver  usually 
finds  its  way,  while  the  rest  is  spent  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
transit,  &c.  Nor  does  the  matter  end  here  :  for  it  has  happened, 
we  are  told  in  the  letters  of  Daniel  Hardcastle,  and  it  may 
possibly  happen  again  under  our  system,  that  the  demand  for 
silver  may  be  slack,  even  at  a  low  price.  And  then  what 
follows?  Why,  that  the  man  who  wants  money  either  to 
make  purchases  of  goods  for  exportation,  or  to  pay  for  those 
which  he  has  already  exported,  and  for  which  he  has  received 
silver  in  return,  is  obliged  to  borrow  money  on  his  silver,  and 
to  pay  interest  for  the  loan :  so  that  the  issuer  of  paper  is 
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enabled  to  get  interest  for  the  loan  of  his  paper,  from  the  very 
man  who,  in  a  natural  and  free  state  of  tilings,  would  have 
supplied  the  country  with  a  sound  metallic  currency,  and  who 
would  have  been  under  no  necessity  to  borrow  money  at  all, 
had  the  Mint  been  open  for  the  coinage  of  silver. 

But  the  example  of  Holland  is  brought  forward,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Dutch  have  had  but  one  standard.  Although 
it  is  admitted  that  any  practical  example  taken  from  the  flou- 
rishing period  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  ought  to  have 
great  weight,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  history  of  the  currency 
of  Holland  during  that  period  furnishes  no  example  which  can 
give  the  least  countenance  to  our  present  system ;  for,  if  we 
admit  that  Holland  had  but  one  standard,  still  this  standard  was 
silver,  and  gold  was  not  excluded  from  the  mint ;  and  therefore 
gold  was  allowed  to  find  its  value  in  the  home  market  either  in 
exchange  for  silver  or  for  other  commodities.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  true  that'  the  Dutch  had  but  one  standard:  for 
the  gold  coins  called  the  Ryder  and  Half- Ryder  were  a  legal 
tender  in  all  payments,  (the  Ducat  was  not  a  legal  tender 
without  the  consent  of  the  creditor)  and  the  debtor  not  only 
had  the  option  of  paying  either  in  gold  or  silver,  according  to 
the  proportions  established  by  the  Mint,  but,  with  the  consent 
of  his  creditor,  he  might  depart  from  those  proportions,  and 
pay  in  gold  with  the  deduction  of  an  agio,  or  in  silver  in  like 
manner,  according  to  the  market  value  of  gold  and  silver. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose  that 
the  Dutch  have  had  but  one  standard  of  value. 

At  Hamburgh,  a  fixed  standard  of  value  is  secured  in  the 
following  manner.  The  payments  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life  are  made  in  a  currency  composed  chiefly  of  the  coins  of 
the  surrounding  states,  but  silver  is  the  standard  there  resorted 
to  in  great  commercial  payments.  No  difference  like  that 
which  occurs  in  this  country  between  the  mint  and  market 
price  of  the  metals  can  ever  arise  at  Hamburgh,  with  regard  to 
silver,  because  provision  is  made  that  none  of  the  three  causes, 
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namely,  the  expense  of  coinage,  the  depreciation  by  wear  of 
the  coin,  or  the  obstruction  to  exportation,  shall  have  any 
operation.  This  is  effected  by  the  use,  in  all  large  payments, 
of  Dank  money,  which  consists  of  transfers  of  silver  of  a  given 
fineness  lodged  in  the  Bank  by  the  merchants  of  the  place, 
who  thereupon  have  a  proportionate  credit  in  the  Bank  books, 
which  they  transfer  from  one  to  another  in  the  course  of  their 
business.  This  admirable  method  effectually  precludes  any 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  current  medium  of  payment 
below  that  of  the  bullion  which  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

In  France,  certain  rates,  fixed  by  law,  are  imposed  on  all 
gold  and  silver  bullion  carried  to  the  Mint.  The  French 
system,  therefore,  holds  out  no  bounty  or  encouragement  for 
coinage,  but  simply  grants  facilities,  by  allowing  every  man 
the  opportunity  of  converting  his  gold  or  silver  bullion  imme- 
diately into  money,  on  certain  conditions,  if  he  be  so  inclined. 
Both  metals  are  a  legal  tender.  Either  as  compared  with  the 
other  is  allowed  to  circulate  at  an  agio.* 

The  lowest  estimate  of  the  amount  of  metallic  currency  in 
France  is  60,000,0007.  sterling.  It  has  been  stated,  by  their 
own  writers,  to  amount  as  high  as  110,000,0007.  We  extract 
the  following  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  upon 

•  Extract  from  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  in  1819.  Alexander  Baring,  Esq.  examined:  — 

Q,.  "  You  have  stated  it  to  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  par  of  exchange  between 
a  country  having  a  standard  of  gold,  and  one  having  a  mixed  standard  of  gold 
and  silver ;  do  you  mean  that  France  has  a  mixed  standard  of  gold  and  silver? 

A.  Yes,  certainly  ;  gold  and  silver  in  fixed  proportions  are  equally  a  legal 
tender  for  all  debts. 

Q.  In  making  payments  in  gold  in  France  is  there  not  always  an  agio  paid  ! 

A.  Gold  has  always  borne  a  very  small  agio.  I  have  already  stated  it  to  have 
been  since  I  have  been  at  Paris,  from  _*  to  I  per  cent.  I  believe  the  proportion 
between  gold  and  silver  to  have  been  very  well  adjusted,  and  that  the  agio  is  little 
more  than  what  is  paid  for  the  superior  convenience  of  gold. 

Q,    Does  this  agio  vary  ? 

A.  It  does.  (This  difference  between  gold  and  silver  coin  is  published  every 
day  in  the  prices  current,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government). 

Q.   Is  it  legal  tender  without  any  agio? 

A.  It  is;  each  metal  is  legal  tender,  and  is  in  common  use  as  such  ;  this 
mixed  standard  works  so  well  that  I  have  been  led  to  alter  the  opinion  I  formerly 
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the  panic  of  1825.  "  If  they  wished  to  prove  the  value  of  a 
steady  and  unchangeable  currency,  they  had  it  in  the  history 
of  France.  That  country  had  been  twice  invaded  by  a  foreign 
army,  her  capital  had  been  twice  taken  possession  of,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  pay  large  sums  to  foreign  countries ;  but  they 
had  a  steady  metallic  currency,  and,  however  such  visitations 
might  have  affected  the  great,  however  the  extensive  con- 
tractor might  have  been  injured  or  ruined,  the  body  of  the 
population  remained  unoppressed.  The  storm  might  have 
crushed  the  forest- tree,  but  it  passed  over  without  injuring  the 
humble  reed.  This  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  permanent 
footing  upon  which  the  currency  of  that  country  had  been 
established." 

That  a  free  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  greatly  facilitates 
all  the  transactions  of  the  community  will  immediately  appear 
by  considering  the  different  uses  to  which  money  of  the 
precious  metals  may  be  applied.  It  can  be  wanted  only  for 
some  or  all  of  the  following  purposes  : 

1st.  Gold  may  be  wanted  to  be  used  as  a  metal  in  some 
manufacturing  process ;  then  a  payment  in  silver  will  be  no 
obstacle,  because,  the  currency  being  free,  the  silver  may  be 
exchanged  for  gold  in  the  market. 

2nd.  Silver  may  be  wanted  for  the  same  purpose,  and  then 
a  payment  in  gold  will  be  no  obstacle,  for  the  gold  may  be 
exchanged  for  silver. 

3rd.  Money  may  be  wanted  to  discharge  a  debt,  and  then 
whether  gold  or  silver  be  paid  is  all  the  same,  because  with  the 
very  money  which  a  creditor  receives  may  he  pay  his  debtor. 

entertained  of  the  expediency  of  taking  a  single  metal  as  a  standard  o  f  legal 
payment. 

Q.   Are  not  the  coins,  both  silver  and  gold,  saleable  in  France  ? 

A.  There  are  no  restrictions  in  dealing  in  the  coins  of  the  country  in  any 
way. 

Q,.  Do  you  not  consider  that  liberty  as  essential  to  the  joint  circulation  of  the 
two  metals  as  equally  legal  standards  ? 

A.  I  certainly  do ;  fortunately  all  laws  of  restriction  in  such  matters  arc 
nugatory. " 
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4tli.  Money  may  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  for 
some  supposed  occasion,  and  then  either  metal  may  be  ex- 
changed for  that  which  is  preferred. 

5th.  Money  may  be  wanted  to  be  laid  out  at  interest,  and 
then  it  is  clear  that  either  gold  or  silver,  or  both,  may  be  lent 
for  this  purpose. 

6th.  Money  may  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it 
in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  then  gold  will  purchase  goods, 
and  so  will  silver,  each  according  to  its  value. 

Thus,  while  with  two  standards  we  can  have  all  the  supposed 
accuracy  of  one,  because  we  can  select  one  (and  that  which 
we  please)  for  the  basis  of  our  operations,  so  can  we  also  do 
certain  other  things,  which,  with  one  standard  alone,  could  not 
be  accomplished. 

It  is  feared  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,  but  as  it  is  one  on  which  much  controversy  exists,  we 
shall  conclude  it  by  answering  some  objections. 

And  first  it  is  said,  that  if  two  standards  exist,  we  must  fix 
and  establish  the  relative  value  between  our  gold  and  silver 
money.  Be  it  so :  and  where  is  the  harm,  seeing  to  fix  a 
proportion  is  but  to  declare  a  fact  ?  But  the  relative  value 
may  afterwards  vary  from  that  which  we  have  established. 
Let  it  vary ;  and  then  all  we  have  to  do  is,  publicly  to  declare 
that  it  has  varied.  Here  again  we  do  but  declare  a  fact.  Thus, 
supposing  the  proportionate  value  between  gold  and  silver  on 
this  very  day  to  be  such  that  a  gold  sovereign  is  worth  exactly 
20s.,  we  declare  this  to  be  the  value;  and  supposing,  ten 
years  hence,  the  value  of  the  sovereign  to  be  21s.  in  conse- 
quence of  an  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals, 
then  we  have  but  to  alter  our  declaration,  and,  in  both  cases, 
we  do  but  declare  a  fact. 

In  every  free  system  of  currency  there  is,  however,  no 
declaration  of  proportionate  value  which  is  essentially  obli- 
gatory and  binding  on  both  the  debtor  and  creditor.  When 
the  French  declare  a  gold  Napoleon  to  be  worth  20  francs,  we 
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are  not  to  understand  that  the  debtor  is  not  to  get  more  for  it 
from  his  creditor  if  he  can ;  but  merely  this — that  it  shall  not 
be  obligatory  on  the  creditor  to  receive  it  for  more  than  this 
value  in  the  discharge  of  a  debt. 

In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  society,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  may  be  the  established  relative  value  between 
gold  and  silver ;  for  let  there  be  gold  and  silver  money,  and 
allow  both  to  be  legal  tenders,  and  then  what  does  the  law 
declare?  Simply  that,  gold  and  silver,  and  various  other 
things  existing  at  the  same  time,  men  are  allowed  to  make 
their  bargains  in  what  way  they  please :  and  one  man  having 
wheat  and  another  silver,  if  they  choose  to  exchange  one  for 
the  other,  what  has  the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver 
to  do  with  the  business  ?  To  make  a  bargain  by  which  silver 
is  to  be  exchanged  for  corn,  is  solely  to  institute  a  direct  com- 
parison between  silver  and  corn,  and  the  result  of  this  compa- 
rison does  but  establish  the  relative  value  between  silver  and 
corn.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  an  exchange  of 
gold  for  any  other  commodity.  In  the  bargain  for  gold  there 
is  no  idea  of  silver,  and  in  the  bargain  for  silver  there  is  no 
idea  of  gold :  and  in  every  bargain  whatever,  the  things  which 
are  first  compared  with,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for,  each 
other,  alone  belong  to  the  question. 

That,  in  a  free  state  of  the  currency,  in  which  two  standards 
exist,  any  deviation  from  proportions  once  established  will  be 
productive  of  no  inconvenience,  will  be  manifest  from  the 
following  considerations.  First,  gold  has  a  value  as  compared 
with  other  commodities,  and  so  has  silver;  thus  there  is  a 
relative  value  between  gold  arid  silver  which  is  dependant  upon 
the  absolute  value  of  each.  Now  let  there  be  a  deviation  from 
the  relative  proportions  first  established,  so  that  (the  absolute 
value  of  silver  remaining  unchanged)  gold  shall  be  over-valued 
in  the  currency,  then  any  given  quantity  of  gold  will  exchange 
for  a  smaller  quantity  of  commodities,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  gold  will  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver,  and, 
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between  gold  and  silver,  there  will  be  an  agio  on  silver.  Let 
silver,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  over-valued  in  the  currency, 
and  there  will  be  an  agio  on  gold.  So  that  in  exchanging 
gold  or  silver  for  other  commodities,  each  and  all  are  rated 
according  to  their  absolute  value;  and  again,  in  exchanging 
gold  for  silver,  each  is,  in  the  same  manner,  rated  according 
to  its  absolute  value,  and  the  deviation  from  the  proportions 
originally  established  is  rectified  by  the  agio. 

This  is  the  result  as  relates  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  a 
country ;  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  will  be  governed 
by  tlie  same  principle. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case :  the  people  of  South  America  have 
plenty  of  silver,  and  comparatively  but  little  gold,  in  their 
trade  with  us :  of  what  consequence  can  it  be  to  them  whether 
the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver  be  as  1  to  15  or  as 
1  to  30  ? — of  none  whatever.  The  only  real  point  for  them 
to  ascertain  is,  what  quantity  of  British  manufactures  can  be 
obtained  in  exchange  for  any  given  quantity  of  their  silver. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  plenty  of  gold,  and  but  little 
silver,  it  will  be  the  same  thing,  and  if  they  have  both  in 
abundance,  it  will  still  be  the  same  thing :  the  real  question 
to  be  determined  in  all  these  cases  is,  not  what  one  metal  is 
worth  as  compared  with  the  other,  but  both  existing,  what 
each  will  command  in  other  commodities. 

Again,  of  what  consequence  can  it  be  to  the  British  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers  supplying  the  people  of  Peru  with 
manufactures  and  receiving  silver  in  return,  whether  one 
ounce  of  gold  be  worth  15  or  30  ounces  of  silver? — of  none 
whatever.  The  only  real  point  to  ascertain  is,  what  value  the 
silver  which  he  gets  shall  have  when  compared  with  other 
commodities  in  the  home-market;  and  this  our  present  laws 
have  settled  at  once  by  declaring  that,  as  money,  it  shall  have 
no  value  whatever,  but  that  he  may  export  his  silver  and  get 
out  of  the  adventure  as  well  as  he  can.  And  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  is  now  open 
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to  the  introduction  of  British  manufactures,  this  system  of 
ours  does  seem  not  a  little  extraordinary.  We  give  full 
liberty  to  bankers  to  supply  the  people  of  every  town  with 
their  promissory  notes,  but  if  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  or 
London,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow,  bring  home  silver 
in  return  for  their  goods,  then  we  tell  them  to  export  it,  for 
that  they  shall  never  pass  it  in  this  country  as  money. 

3dly.  Lord  Liverpool  was  of  opinion  that  the  silver 
coins  should  be  subordinate  to  the  gold,  or  standard  coins — in 
fact,  mere  tokens. 

Having  already  sufficiently  replied  to  the  reasoning  by 
which  his  Lordship  was  led  to  this  conclusion,  we  shall  pass  on 
to  the  consideration, 

4thly.  Of  the  expediency  of  taking  a  seignorage>  or  a 
brassage,  out  of  the  coins. 

The  profits  of  the  Mint  once  formed  a  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Crown,  and  they  arose  from  two  sources:  from  the 
nature  of  the  money  pound,  and  from  the  seignorage  paid  by 
those  persons  who  carried  bullion  to  be  coined. 

Some  small  advantage  was  likewise  gained  by  the  profits  of 
the  shere,  but  as  this  was  sometimes  taken  by  the  Crown,  and 
at  other  times  given  to  the  merchant,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
mentioning. 

The  pound  Tower,  which  was  the  money  pound  in  use 
from  the  Conquest,  and  probably  much  earlier,  to  the  18th 
Henry  VIII  (1527),  was  lighter  than  the  pound  Troy  by  f  of 
an  ounce.  Hence  there  was  a  profit  equal  to  the  value  of  f  of 
an  ounce  of  bullion  of  gold  or  silver  on  every  pound  purchased 
by  the  King's  officers  for  mintage,  because  they  bought  by  one 
weight  and  issued  their  coin  by  the  other.  This  practice 
continued  until  the  18th  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was  determined 
by  the  King  in  Council  that  the  pound  Tower  should  give 
place  to  the  Troy  weight  in  the  Mint.  By  this  alteration  the 
Crown  gave  up  what  at  this  time  would  produce  above  5  per 
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cent  upon  the  gold,  and  rather  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  the 
.silver  at  the  rate  of  5s.  2c/.  per  ounce. 

After  this  change,  the  seignorage  alone  remained  to  com- 
pensate the  expense  of  coinage.  This  payment  was  extremely 
variable,  increasing  or  diminishing  (without  any  cause  that  can 
now  be  assigned)  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It 
was  paid  by  the  bringer  of  bullion  to  the  Mint,  and  was 
deducted  from  the  money  after  it  was  completely  finished,  and 
the  remainder  was  then  delivered  to  the  owner  of  the  bullion. 

In  the  17th  Charles  II.  it  amounted  to  something  above 
.'3  per  cent,  upon  the  silver,  and  to  rather  more  than  2  per 
cent  upon  the  gold. 

The  following  year  produced  another  and  very  important 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Mint ;  for  an  Act  was  then 
passed  (18th  Charles  II.,  cap.  5),  by  which  the  seignorage 
was  abolished,  and  certain  duties  granted  to  defray  the  expense 
of  coinage;  and  the  bringer  of  bullion  to  the  Mint  was  in 
future  to  receive  his  full  weight  in  coined  money. 

Thus  the  Mint,  instead  of  aiding  the  revenue,  became  a 
heavy  charge  upon  it,  and  in  this  state  it  has  continued  until 
the  present  time,  with  some  slight  alterations  only,  which  do 
not  relieve  the  public  from  any  part  of  the  burden,  but  only 
change  the  mode  of  payment 

It  was,  no  doubt,  expected  that  as  the  owners  of  bullion 
were  now  freed  from  every  charge  for  coinage,  a  constant 
supply  of  money  would  never  be  wanting.  But  the  framers 
of  the  Act  of  the  18th  Charles  II.  for  the  encouragement  of 
coinage,  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  that  no  merchant  will 
bring  his  gold  or  silver  to  the  Mint  unless  it  will  produce  more 
there  than  he  can  get  for  it  as  bullion;  and  likewise,  that 
whenever  the  coin  can  be  made  more  valuable  by  melting  it 
into  bullion  again,  there  will  never  be  wanting  men  who  will 
run  every  hazard,  in  defiance  of  any  laws  that  may  be  made 
for  the  preservation  of  the  coin.  Hence  arose,  as  we  have 
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seen,  the  great  deficiency  of  silver  money,  and  the  enormous 
disproportion  in  the  preference  of  the  coinage  of  gold  to  silver 
during  the  reign  of  George  III. 

In  all  countries  where  both  gold  and  silver  are  legal  tenders 
to  any  amount  at  their  real  value,  and  where  the  Mint  is  open 
to  the  public  for  the  coinage  of  both  metals,  nothing  can  be 
more  simple  or  easy  to  comprehend  than  the  whole  subject  of 
currency.  An  individual  brings  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  bullion  to  the  Mint;  it  is  coined  into  pieces  of  a  certain 
fineness,  weight,  and  size,  which  receive  a  certain  impression 
or  stamp  as  a  voucher  for  their  contents.  If  the  individual 
gets  back  precisely  the  same  weight  in  coin  which  he  had 
brought  in  bullion  (the  fineness  remaining  unaltered),  the 
coinage  is  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  If  what  he  gets  back 
be  less  than  he  brought,  then  he  either  pays  a  seignorage,  or  a 
brassage,  according  to  the  amount  of  that  which  is  retained. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  of  imposing  a  seignorage^ 
where  a  seignorage  has  not  been  established  before,  is,  that  it 
must  inevitably  commit  fraud ;  because  in  the  discharge  of  all 
previously  stipulated  payments,  the  debtor  would  pay  his 
creditor  less  than  his  contract  by  all  the  amount  of  the  seig- 
norage. But  independently  of  this  consideration,  which  must 
be  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  question,  it  is  also  evident  that 
a  seignorage  can  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
It  is  of  no  utility  in  our  intercourse  with  foreigners,  for  they 
estimate  the  value  of  our  money  according  to  its  real,  and  not 
according  to  its  nominal  worth.  With  them  our  money  is 
mere  bullion.  A  seignorage  is  equally  useless  in  our  domestic 
concerns;  for  whatever  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
which  a  country  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  its  industry,  a  seignorage  will  add  nothing 
to  this  quantity ;  it  will  merely  have  this  effect — that  of  the 
quantity  so  obtained  and  coined  into  money,  a  portion  will 
belong  to  the  government,  and  the  remainder  to  those  who 
bring  the  bullion  to  the  Mint.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
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whatever  the  government  gains,  somebody  must  lose;  and 
therefore  a  seignorage  is  a  tax  which  falls  either  on  certain 
individuals,  or  on  the  public  at  large.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Dr.  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  a  seignorage  was  of  utility 
in  raising  the  value  of  the  metals  in  coins  above  an  equal 
quantity  of  either  of  them  in  bullion.  The  superiority  of 
coin  above  bullion  would,  he  thought,  prevent  the  melting 
down  of  the  coin,  discourage  its  exportation,  or  bring  it  back  if 
exported.  No  doubt  these  are  subjects  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, but,  it  is  conceived,  a  brassage  would  be  sufficient  to 
effect  these  objects  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

With  respect  to  a  brassage,  that  is,  a  charge  at  the  Mint 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  mere  expense  of  coinage,  this 
appears,  for  many  reasons,  to  be  highly  expedient,  but  chiefly 
on  this  ground,  that  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  the  workman- 
ship the  metal  has  in  reality  acquired  an  additional  value,  from 
the  more  convenient  form  it  has  received,  and  from  its  carry- 
ing on  the  face  of  it  a  certificate  of  its  contents.  At  present 
our  coins  are  manufactured  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  those  persons  who  traffic  in  them  for  profit  are 
certainly  not  those  who  contribute  most  towards  their  cost.  A 
brassage  on  coinage  might  be  levied,  as  in  France,  without 
making  any  alteration  in  the  weight  or  value  of  the  coins  now 
in  circulation,  by  imposing  certain  rates  or  deductions  to  be 
made  at  the  Mint  from  the  value  of  all  gold  and  silver  brought 
there  for  coinage,  and  as  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this 
country  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.* 

*  In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mushet  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1819,  this  plan  is  objected  to.  He  represents  it  as  a  partial  and 
unjust  tax  upon  the  importers  of  bullion,  but  we  think  without  reason  ;  for  no 
one  takes  bullion  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined  except  to  derive  a  profit  thereby,  and 
this  tax  operates  only  in  the  way  of  a  diminution  of  that  profit.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  good  policy,  as  it  has  been  thought  to  be  in  this  country,  to  relieve  the 
importer  from  this  charge,  but  it  cannot  be  unjust  to  impose  it  upon  him,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  advantage  he  derives  by  getting  his  bullion  turned  into  coin. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  a  brassage  may  be  levied  :  the  one  by  taking  the 
cost  of  manufacture  out  of  the  weiglU  of  the  coin,  the  other  as  stated  above.  By 
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On  the  whole,  whether  a  brassage  be  imposed  or  not, 
provided  the  Mint  be  but  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
whole  system  of  currency  be  free  from  restraint,  then,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  individual  was  first  free  to 
bring  his  bullion  to  the  Mint  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  so  when  he 
gets  it  back,  coined  into  money,  is  he  again  free  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  it.  His  gold  is  left  to  find  its  value  in  silver, 
and  his  silver  is  left  to  find  its  value  in  gold,  and  both  are  left 
to  find  their  value  in  other  commodities.  This  is  the  system 
adopted  in  France,  and  in  Holland.  In  striking  contrast  to  its 
simplicity  stands  our  complicated  method,  which  scarcely  any 
one  can  understand ;  for  when  the  Mint  is  open  to  the  public 
for  the  coinage  of  gold,  and  shut  for  the  coinage  of  silver, 
which  is  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  Government,  it 

the  first  method,  a  person  taking  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  Mint  would  get  it 
coined,  by  our  present  regulations,  into  31.  17s.  lO^d.;  but  supposing  that  2£  per 
cent,  is  to  be  taken  for  coinage  out  of  the  weight,  this  is  equivalent  to  1$.  ll^rf. 
per  oz.,  therefore  he  would  receive  back  in  gold  coin  only  3^.  15s.  11-frL  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  a  proclamation  has  given  to  this  coin  the  nominal  valueof  31.  17s.  lO^d. 
and  that  the  person  in  question  owes  a  debt  of  this  amount,  he  will  take  the  coins 
he  has  just  received  from  the  Mint  to  his  creditor,  and  say  :  although  it  be  true 
that  there  is  in  this  metal,  according  to  the  Mint  rate,  an  intrinsic  value  of  only 
3/.  15*:  ll^-rf.,  yet  the  King's  proclamation  says  that  you  shall  receive  it  as  an 
equivalent  for  31.  17s.  lOJtf.,  because  it  is  put  into  the  convenient  shape  of  coin, 
and  carries  on  the  face  of  it  a  certificate  of  its  value,  protecting  you  from  fraud. 
The  creditor  replies ;  Well,  if  I  can  get  31.  17*.  lO^d.  for  it  in  return  I  am  satis- 
fied. So  the  matter  ends  and  nobody  is  inj  ured :  for  even  if  the  coins  are  wanted 
for  exportation,  it  is  believed  there  is  always  a  premium  on  coin  above  bullion, 
because  it  saves  the  expense  of  an  assay.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  as  the 
coins  were  not  made  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  but  to  circulate  in  it,  he  who 
sends  them  out  must  stand  to  the  loss.  Now  let  us  see  how  things  would  be 
under  the  second  plan,  namely,  levying  a  tax  of  2J  per  cent.,  or  whatever  the 
charge  might  be,  on  the  importers  of  bullion.  A  person  taking  an  ounce  of  gold 
to  the  Mint  would,  under  this  arrangement,  receive  in  coin  the  full  intrinsic 
value  of  31.  17*.  lOJrf.,  but  for  this  he  would  have  to  pay  1*.  \\\<L,  as  before,  for 
the  manufacture.  Then  suppose  he  owed  a  debt  of  31.  17s.  lOJd.,  and  took  the 
coins  which  he  had  just  received  from  the  Mint  to  his  creditor,  they  having  been 
declared  by  proclamation  to  be  worth  31.  19s.  9Jrf.  in  exchange,  he  would,  of 
course,  require  from  his  creditor  repayment  of  the  amount  of  the  coinage  tax  ; 
that  is,  he  would  require  an  adjustment  of  their  bargain  equivalent  to  the  altered 
value  of  the  coins  in  exchange.  Mr.  Mushet  says,  a  debtor,  in  order  to  obtain 
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becomes  necessary  to  assign  reasons  (good  or  bad)  why  two 
metals  which,  when  uncoined,  are  left  to  find  their  own  value, 
either  as  between  themselves  or  with  relation  to  other  commo- 
dities, should,  after  they  are  coined,  and  notwithstanding  they 
remain  intrinsically  the  same,  no  longer  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  same  liberty.  Next  we  get  into  all  the  mysteries  of  Mint 
regulations,  which  establish  very  different  proportions  between 
gold  and  silver  when  coined,  from  those  which  existed  between 
them  as  bullion.  And  lastly,  as  such  an  artificial  system 
cannot  stand  alone,  we  get  involved  in  all  the  legal  restrictions 
M'hich  are  necessary  to  support  it. 

the  means  of  discharging  a  debt  of  31.  17s.  10£r/.,  under  this  regulation,  must 
carry  to  the  Mint  for  coinage  3/.  19s.  9Jrf. ;  that  is,  he  must  carry  his  ounce  of 
gold,  which  is  3/.  17s.  lOJrf.,  and  Is.  11^-rf.  besides,  as  the  duty  on  coinage. 
Doubtless  he  would  have  to  do  so,  but  surely  this  man  would  not  go  and  give 
his  creditor  both  the  ounce  of  gold,  and  the  additional  value  it  had  acquired  by 
being  coined,  in  payment  of  his  debt  of  3/.  17s.  lOJd.  How  then  could  he  be 
injured  ?  In  both  cases,  the  coins  no  longer  circulate  at  their  intrinsic  value,  but 
in  neither  case  has  a  debtor  to  pay  more  than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  if  no 
duty  had  been  imposed  upon  coinage,  nor  does  any  creditor  receive  a  less  value, 
when  estimated  by  its  purchasing  power.  But  if  the  two  modes  of  charging  a 
brassage  make  no  difference  in  the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  another  respect.  Under  the  first  method,  you  cannot 
make  any  alteration  in  the  charges  of  coinage  without  affecting  the  weight  of  the 
coins,  so  that,  if  by  improved  machinery,  &c.  you  could  manufacture  them 
•  cheaper  than  before,  you  must  either  call  in  all  the  previous  coins  in  order  to 
issue  new  ones  of  a  different  value,  or  let  both  circulate  together,  in  which  latter 
case  a  traffic  might  ensue  by  exchanging  the  lighter  for  the  heavier  pieces ;  but 
under  the  method  of  paying  the  coinage  charges  by  a  tax  upon  the  importers,  in 
consideration  of  immediately  turning  their  bullion  into  coin,  you  would  lie 
perfectly  at  liberty  under  any  circumstances  to  alter  the  rates  of  coinage  without 
altering  the  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coins. 
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RESULTS    OF     THE     LAW    WHICH    LIMITS    PAYMENTS    IN    SILVER 
COIN    TO    FORTY    SHILLINGS. 


LET  us  now  turn  to  the  voluminous  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Bank  charter  in  1832;  we  shall  there  find  statements,  founded 
on  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  illustrative  of  the 
working  of  our  present  system  of  coinage. 

"J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq.,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
examined : — 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  account 
entitled,  "An  account  of  the  average  amount  of  silver  coin 
received  daily  from  persons  other  than  customers  of  the  Bank?" 

A.  The  meaning  is,  that  there  are  a  number  of  persons, 
small  traders  in  London,  who  receive  silver  in  the  course  of 
their  business,  and  who  require  to  have  that  silver  converted 
into  standard,  that  is,  paper  or  gold ;  they  consequently  bring 
it  to  the  Bank,  having  no  bankers  of  their  own,  as  the  only 
place  of  exchange ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 
silver  coinage,  the  Bank  consider  themselves  forced  to  receive 
it,  otherwise  it  would  become  depreciated. 

Q.  Is  the  Bank  compelled  to  receive  it  ? 

A.  No;  but  if  they  do  not  receive  it,  the  silver  coinage 
would  become  depreciated. 

Q.  Is  that  by  agreement  with  any  department  of  govern- 
ment? 
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A.  It  is  not  by  actual  agreement,  but  with  the  concurrence 
on  the  part  of  the  government  that  such  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  real  value  of  the  coinage. 

Q.  Is  that  daily  entry  of  4500/.  the  receipts  beyond  the 
outgoings  ? 

A.  It  is  a  receipt  from  persons  who  have  no  account  with 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  who  have  no  means  of  disposing  of 
the  surplus  silver  but  through  the  Bank." 

Here  then  we  have  one  of  the  results  of  the  law  which 
limits  payments  in  silver  to  40  shillings.  Having  seen  how 
our  system  affects  the  interests  of  large  traders,  we  have  here 
an  example  how  it  operates  upon  the  retail  traders,  who  being 
obliged  to  receive  silver  in  the  course  of  their  business,  cannot 
get  rid  of  it  but  through  a  kind  of  favour  at  the  Bank  of 
England;  a  relaxation  of  the  law  which,  it  is  stated,  the 
government  itself  admits  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  value  of  the  coinage — not  the  real  value,  as  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  states  it  to  be,  but  the  appreciated  token  value. 

Take  another  result. — In  the  year  1830,  the  Bank,  acting 
on  the  above  arrangement,  had  accumulated  in  its  coffers  the 
immense  sum  of  936,000/.  of  silver  coins.  In  1831,  they 
applied  to  the  government  to  sanction,  under  a  certain  arrang- 
inent,  the  melting  down  of  600,0007.  of  this  coin  into  bullion, 
for  purposes  (as  it  was  stated  at  the  time)  connected  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  government 
sanctioned  this  measure  on  certain  conditions  ;  but  a  misunder- 
standing subsequently  arose  between  the  Government  and  the 
Bank,  as  to  the  nature  of  those  conditions:  this  difference 
appears  to  have  been  settled  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 
Whatever  might  liave  been  the  causes  of  this  large  accumula- 
tion of  silver  coin  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  from  the  year 
1826  to  1830,  a  great  demand  for  silver  coin  arose  soon  after 
the  melting  of  the  600,0007.,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
and  has  ever  since  continued,  to  an  extent  much  beyond  what 
the  present  supplies  of  the  bullion  market  in  this  country  will 
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enable  the  government  to  meet — difficulties  which  could  never 
occur  under  a  free  system  of  coinage. 

Again:  In  the  evidence  of  J.  B.  Richards,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  during  the  panic  of  1825,  we  have 
another  memorable  result  of  the  working  of  our  monetary 
system.  He  was  asked ; — "  Do  not  you  recollect  that  there 
was  a  discussion  as  to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  upon 
the  public  mind  by  the  Bank  tendering  silver  in  exchange  for 
notes  when  the  gold  was  exhausted  ? 

A.  Yes ;  no  doubt  silver  would  have  followed  next. 

Q.  When  the  gold  was  exhausted,  if  the  Bank  had  said  we 
have  no  gold,  but  we  will  give  you  silver  in  exchange  for  your 
notes,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  silver  will  be  exchanged 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  for  gold ;  would  not  that  have  a 
considerable  effect  with  the  public  ? 

A.  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  Bank  had  a  very  large 
quantity  of  silver,  for,  when  I  speak  of  a  million,  I  probably 
speak  of  silver  and  gold  together ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  we 
should  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  held  that  language 
confidently ;  we,  of  course,  should  have  given  silver  as  long  as 
we  had  it ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  we  were  sufficiently 
strong  in  silver  to  be  justified  in  holding  that  out  as  an  ex- 
pectation that  would  last  long ;  but  we  should  have  gone  to 
the  last  shilling  in  silver,  as  we  should  do  to  the  last  guinea  in 
gold. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  million  you  had 
was  silver  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  but  it  was  not  very  considerable  I  should 
think."* 

;  *  It  is  true  that  this  result  may  be  traced  more  to  the  operation  of  our  paper 
than  to  our  metallic  system  ;  but  when  considerable  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  public  in  respect  to  coinage,  amounting  in  the  case  of  silver  to  a  com- 
plete prohibition — when  the  principle  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  professes 
to  regulate  its  issues  in  ordinary  times  is,  that  a  proportion  of  one-third  of  its 
liabilities  shall  be  in  bullion  and  coin,  but  which  is  frequently  in  the  proportion 
of  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  .  when  the  government  is  allowed,  under  the  sanction 
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of  Parliament,  to  enter  into  many  important  arrangements  with  that  body,  as  a 
Bank  of  isfue — when  Banking  Companies,  as  Banks  of  issue,  are  permitted  to 
spread  themselves  throughout  the  country  without  requiring  from  them  condi- 
tions which  would  guarantee  their  being  conducted  on  those  sound  principles  on 
which  they  profess  to  be  founded  ; — are  we  to  wonder  that  paper  is  in  excess,  and 
that  gold  is  driven  away  ?  or  that  the  low  rate  of  interest,  consequent  on  such  a 
state  of  things,  should  tempt  men  to  embark  their  property  in  every  hazardous 
speculation  at  home  and  abroad  ?  And  when,  by  the  combined  operation  of  these 
causes  producing  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  or  rate  of  exchange,  a  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  sets  in  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  we  see  how  imperious, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  the  necessity  for  that  body  to  counteract,  at  all 
hazards,  this  demand  upon  it — a  necessity  compelling  it,  in  its  efforts  for  self- 
preservation,  to  be  regardless  of  the  fall  of  prices,  the  undermining  of  credit,  and 
the  general  embarrassment  which  its  acts  must  occasion  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  some  very  instructive  facts. 


Advances  of 

Bank  of  England 

Bank  of  England 

Country  Bank 

Average  Price 

Year.. 

Notes 

to  Government 

Notes 

of  Wheat  per 

in  Circulation. 

on  26th  Ang.  of 

in  Circulation. 

Quarter. 

each  year. 

1819. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

f. 

Jan.  to  June  . 
July  to  Dec.  .     . 

25,593,233\ 
24,697,407/ 

25,546,230 

17,366,875 

72 

1820. 

Jan.  to  June  .     . 
July  to  Dec.  .     . 

23,928,315\ 
23,692,301  / 

20,826,447 

11,767,391 

65 

1821. 

Jan.  to  June  . 
July  to  Dec.   .     . 

23,522,693\ 
19,632,665/ 

16,641,620 

8,414,281 

54 

1822. 

Jan.  to  June  . 
July  to  Dec.  .     . 

17,953,075\ 
17,772,717/ 

14,188,200 

8,067,260 

43 
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A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  COINAGE  PROPOSED — FREE  CIRCULATION 
OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  AND  THE  MINT  TO  BE  OPEN  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  FOR  THE  COINAGE  OF  BOTH  METALS,  CHARGE- 
ABLE WITH  THE  EXPENSE  OF  MANUFACTURE. 


HAVING  now  examined  the  principal  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  support  of  his  recommenda- 
tions, and  having  endeavoured  to  shew  that  our  present 
monetary  regulations  are  at  variance,  not  only  with  the 
opinions  of  very  high  authorities  on  this  subject,  but  also  with 
the  well-tried  methods  of  Continental  states  of  great  opulence 
and  commercial  enterprise ;  and  moreover,  that  very  incon- 
venient and  even  disastrous  results  are  produced  by  the  law 
which  limits  payments  in  silver  coin  to  40  shillings ;  we  shall 
conclude  by  suggesting  some  alterations,  which  follow  from  the 
views  here  taken  of  the  subject. 

As  the  great  defects  in  our  present  system  of  coinage  have 
been  stated  to  be,  the  exclusive  use  of  gold  as  a  legal  tender 
in  large  payments,  and  the  degrading  of  our  silver  coins 
into  mere  tokens,  it  has  been  proposed,*  with  a  view  to  a 
free  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  to  allow  both  metals  to  be 
legal  tender  to  any  amount,  and  to  throw  open  the  Mint  to 
the  public  for  the  coinage  of  both  f 

*  Vide  letters  of  Daniel  Hardcastle,  to  which  we  have  been  greatly  indebted 
in  the  course  of  this  compilation. 

t  By  making  both  metals  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  all  contracts  would 
ipso  facto  be  free,  because  the  law  which  declares  both  to.be  legal,  declares  either 
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In  respect  to  the  relative  proportions  at  which  the  two 
metals  should  be  coined,  it  would,  of  course,  be  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  average  proportion  which  gold  and  silver  bear  to 
each  other  in  the  general  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  establish 
that  as  the  Mint  proportion  of  our  coins,  subject  to  be  modified, 
if  thought  desirable,  by  the  imposition  of  a  brassage,  in  order 
to  raise  the  value  of  the  coins  above  an  equal  weight  of 
bullion.*  Probably  this  general  average  proportion  would 

to  be  legal ;  and  therefore  bargains  may  be  made  in  one,  distinct  and  apart  from 
the  other.  The  man  who  fancies  gold  to  be  a  more  accurate  measure  of  value 
than  silver,  may  select  this  metal  for  the  basis  of  his  operations,  and  the  man  who 
is  of  a  different  opinion  may  take  silver  ;  and  he  who  is  willing  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  undefined  and  without  condition  will  be  paid  in  either  gold  or  silver, 
or  both,  at  the  option  of  his  debtor. 

•  It  has  lately  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Haggard,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  bullion  market,  to  charge  upon  the 
coins  not  only  the  expense  of  manufacture,  but  also  the  value  of  the  alloy  con- 
tained in  them  ;  for  example  : 

GOLD. 

oz.  dwt.  <£.    s.  d. 

11     0  of  fine  gold,  value    4614    6 

The  best  kind  of  alloy  according  to  Mr.  1      0   10    silver     .     .     0     2  10 

Hatchett's  experiments.  J      0  10    copper  ..000$ 

Coinage  charges,  say  15  per  cent.,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  coinf     .     .070$ 
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This  would  reduce  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  from  5  dwt.  3J  grs.  to  5  dwt. 
lW  8rs->  an(i  tne  Mint  price  of  gold  would  then  be  31.  18*.  8ygd.  per  ounce. 


SILVER. 

dwt.  £.    s.  d. 

222  of  fine  silver,  value      .         .  •        301 

18  -  copper      .         .         .  .         001 

Charge  of  coining  3  per  cent,  t  •        0     1  10 

62  thillings  instead  of  66.  320 

Mr.  Haggard  also  proposes  to  coin  a  British  Colonial  Dollar,  instead  of  sending 
to  the  Colonies  our  silver  coin  which,  being  more  valuable  at  home  than  in  the 
Colonies,  is  sure  to  find  its  way  back  to  England. 

t  In  France,  the  charges  of  coinage  are  defrayed  out  of  certain  rates  or 
deductions,  fixed  by  tariff,  which  the  Director  of  the  Mint  is  allowed  to  make 
from  the  value  of  all  bullion  brought  to  the  Mint.  The  advantage  of  this  mode 
is,  that  these  rates  may  then  be  varied,  according  to  circumstances,  (as  we  see  has 
lately  been  the  case  in  France)  without  altering  the  weight  or  value  of  the  coins 
in  circulation. 
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give  a  result  somewhat  different  from  the  old  established 
proportions  in  this  country,  namely,  as  1  to  15£-f,  or  5s.  2rf. 
per  ounce  for  silver,  and  37.  17s.  IQ^d.  per  ounce  for  gold, 
and  might  perhaps  approach  nearer  to  the  French  proportion  of 
1  to  15-500,  which  would  make  the  price  of  standard  gold 
37.  19s.  ^i^d.  per  ounce.  The  great  advantage  in  coining 
silver  at  5s.  2<7.  per  ounce  free  of  charge  is,  that  it  brings  us 
back  exactly  to  our  ancient  standard. 

But  assuming  for  the  present  argument,  that  gold  be  coined 
at  37.  17s.  \Q\d.  per  ounce,  and  silver  at  5s.  2d.  per  ounce, 
this  establishes  what  may  be  termed  the  legal  proportion 
between  the  two  metals ;  but  if  the  real  or  market  proportion 
should  come  to  vary  from  this  legal  proportion,  then  the  law 
ought  to  allow,  in  the  exchange  of  gold  for  silver,  an  agio  to 
be  taken  on  either  metal,  as  the  case  may  apply.  This  should 
be  allowed,  because  time  and  natural  causes  having  introduced 
a  state  of  things  which  the  law  could  not  foresee,  still  to  adhere 
to  proportions  which  the  law  has  established  but  which  in 
reality  no  longer  exist,  is  wilfully  to  commit  a  mistake  which 
the  law  never  intended ;  and  as  every  agio  on  either  gold  or 
silver  is  but  the  correction  of  a  legal  (or  Mint)  proportion 
between  these  two  metals,  which  from  time  and  circumstances 
has  become  inaccurate,  and  as  this  agio  is  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  debtor  and  the  creditor,  it 
would  seem  to  be  both  unwise  and  unjust  to  prevent  such  an 
adjustment  in  the  bargains  of  individuals. 

This  point  being  settled,  there  never  can  be  any  absolute 
necessity  to  alter  the  established  value  between  gold  and 
silver,  because,  however  the  real  proportion,  (that  is,  the  pro- 
portion which  results  from  the  general  market  prices  of  these 
metals)  may  afterwards  vary  from  that  which  we  have  esta- 
blished, the  difference  will  be  rectified  by  an  agio  on  either  the 
gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  it  never  can  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  law  to  correct  that  which  regularly  corrects 
itself. 
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Uut  that  which  is  not  strictly  necessary  may  sometimes  be 
expedient;  and  if  the  difference  should  become  considerable, 
then  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  the  legal  or  Mint  propor- 
tion should  be  changed,  and  publicly  made  known. 

Wherever  gold  and  silver  pass  current,  and  the  law  sets  a 
price  on  gold  compared  with  silver,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
gold  should  be  under-valued  rather  tlian  over-valued',  and 
for  this  reason,  that  every  man  will  be  willing  of  his  own 
accord  to  pay  that  price  for  a  thing  which  it  is  really  worth, 
and  therefore,  if  gold  should  be  under-valued  in  the  currency, 
the  difference  will  be  rectified  by  an  agio;  but  the  law  which 
compels  a  man  to  take  gold  at  more  than  its  value  does  him  an 
injury.  This  principle  is  strongly  inculcated  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  acted  upon  it  in  1718,  by  reducing  the 
value  of  the  guinea  in  silver.* 

We  have  next  to  provide  for  the  full  value  and  integrity  of 
the  coinage.  With  respect  to  the  gold  currency,  this  is 
already  done  to  our  hand  by  the  law  which  enacts  that,  if  a 
gold  sovereign  be  more  than  0*774  grain  deficient  in  weight, 
it  shall  no  longer  pass  current :  but  no  such  law  exists  with 
regard  to  our  silver  money,  which,  however  defaced  or  deficient 
in  weight,  is  still  a  legal  tender  by  tale.  This  ought  to  be 
remedied,  and  no  silver  money  should  be  allowed  to  pass 


*  There  is  another  point  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice.  Our  gold 
standard  is  22  carats  fine,  and  our  silver  standard  is  11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine;  conse- 
quently the  standard  for  silver  is  finer  than  the  standard  for  gold  :  an  ounce 
of  standard  silver  contains  more  pure  silver  than  an  ounce  of  standard  gold  of 
pure  gold.  It  would  be  better  that  our  gold  and  silver  money,  (like  that  of 
France),  should  be  of  the  same  fineness,  by  reducing  our  standard  for  silver  to 
eleven  ounces.  Our  silver  money  might  be  made  to  contain  precisely  the  same 
quantity  of  pure  metal  as  under  the  former  Mint  regulations,  by  increasing  their 
weight  in  an  equal  proportion.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  except  for  the  sake  of  uniformity ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
should  be  found  that,  by  adding  to  our  silver  coins  this  very  trifling  quantity  of 
alloy  it  would  render  them  more  durable.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
English  coins  were  made  conformable  to  the  above  principle — the  silver  standard 
being  1 1  oz.  fine,  and  1  oz.  alloy  ;  which  was  unwisely  altered  by  Elizabeth. 
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current  that  is  deficient  in  weight  beyond  a  certain  trifling 
extent.  Both  the  gold  and  silver  being  thus  placed  under  the 
same  law,  and  the  Mint  being  constantly  open  to  the  public 
for  coinage,  it  is  impossible  that  the  currency  should  ever 
become  greatly  debased:  the  light  coins  would  be  sold  as 
bullion,  or  taken  to  the  Mint  to  be  recoined. 

It  might,  also,  be  desirable  that  an  individual  bringing 
bullion  to  the  Mint  should  have  it  coined  into  such  pieces  of 
money  as  he  himself  should  desire :  by  this  means  the  currency 
being  left  to  the  people  themselves,  will  always  square  and 
keep  pace  with  their  wants  and  transactions  ;  and  in  a  matter 
of  this  nature,  they  are  much  better  judges  than  any  govern- 
ment whatsoever. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  all  these  operations,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  Mint  should  be  provided  with  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  which  would  enable  it  to  convert  all  the 
bullion  brought  for  coinage  into  currency  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  The  importance  of  this  suggestion  will  be  seen  for  the 
reasons  given  in  the  following  evidence  before  the  Secret 
Committee  on  the  expediency  of  resuming  cash  payments  in 
1819. 

"  R.  Mushet,  Esq.,  examined : — 

Q.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  although  we  have  by  law  no 
seignorage  upon  our  gold  coin,  yet  the  practice  of  the  Mint 
and  the  Bank  of  England  together  has  amounted  to  a  duty  on 
coinage  of  nearly  10s.  per  cent.? 

A.  Unquestionably:  there  was  no  duty  on  coinage  by 
law,  and  it  arose  entirely  from  the  bullion  dealers  choosing  to 
sell  their  bullion  to  the  Bank  for  31.  17 s.  6d.  per  ounce,  rather 
than  wait  the  process  of  the  coinage ;  the  loss  of  interest  by 
which  must  have  been  greater  than  4£d.  per  ounce,  otherwise 
the  dealers  in  bullion  would  have  carried  their  bullion  to  the 
Mint.  During  the  period,  however,  that  the  market  price  of 
gold  was  3/.  17s.  6d.  per  ounce,  there  cannot  be  a  question,  in 
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my  mind,  but  that  depression  of  price  below  31.  17s.  lO^rf.  was 
attended  by  all  the  evils  which  I  have  formerly  explained  in 
regard  to  the  altering  of  the  standard,  and  of  the  debts  and 
credits  of  the  country. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  during  the  payments  in  cash  at 
the  Bank,  the  Bank  had  the  complete  power  of  increasing  and 
decreasing  the  value  of  money  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  and 
that  the  Mint  was  never  used  by  individuals  to  correct  such 
inequalities  in  the  value  of  money  ? 

A.  I  atn  clearly  and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Bank 
possessed  the  complete  power  over  the  value  of  the  currency, 
while  she  possessed,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  the  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture  of  coined  as  well  as  paper  money.  If  the 
regulations  of  His  Majesty's  Mint  caused  a  delay  of  delivering 
coin  for  bullion,  by  a  loss  of  interest  on  the  bullion  sent  for 
coinage  equivalent  to  2^  per  cent;  the  Bank  could  have 
indemnified  herself  for  this  loss  of  interest  by  depressing  the 
price  of  gold  to  3/.  15s.  ll|c?.  The  Bank,  however,  never 
depressed  the  price  of  gold  below  31.  17 s.  Gd. ;  so  that  the  loss 
of  interest  she  sustained  by  the  delay  of  coinage  might  have 
been  just  about  equal  to  4%d.  per  ounce.  If  the  Bank  had 
attempted  a  greater  reduction  of  the  market  price  of  gold,  the 
importers  of  bullion  would  have  carried  it  to  the  Mint  for 
coinage ;  they  only  sold  their  bullion  to  the  Bank  for  the 
facility  they  obtained  of  realizing  their  capital  in  currency. 
The  delay  of  coinage  at  the  Mint  has,  in  this  respect,  been  the 
cause  of  a  great  imperfection  in  the  state  of  our  currency. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  opening  the  Mint  upon  the  plan 
which  you  propose  would  have  the  tendency  to  equalize  any 
inequality  in  the  state  of  the  currency? 

A.  If  the  Mint  was  open  for  delivering  coin  for  bullion  on 
demand,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  permanent  inequality 
in  the  value  of  our  currency  could  exist.  The  great  utility  of 
a  Mint,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  correct,  by  supply,  any  deficiency 
in  the  currency,  and  by  the  abrogation  of  all  penal  laws 
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respecting  the  exportation  of  coin,  to  give  every  possible 
facility  to  its  reduction,  if  in  excess. 

Q.  In  fact,  then,  your  plan  would  go  to  bring  metallic 
money,  when  it  could  be  profitably  coined  by  bullion  dealers, 
into  competition  with  the  Bank  of  England  paper,  which  in 
periods  of  alarm  and  under  fears  of  the  state  of  public  credit 
which  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  may  possess,  might  be  issued 
in  too  limited  quantities  ? 

A.  For  nearly  a  century  past  the  Bank  of  England  have 
had  the  complete  control  of  the  currency  of  the  country :  the 
Mint,  it  is  true,  has  been  open  to  the  public,  but  on  such  a 
footing  as  to  act  as  a  prohibition  to  coinage.  The  dealers  in 
bullion  who,  by  the  natural  principles  of  trade,  should  supply 
the  public  with  metallic  money,  have  never  operated  to 
produce  this  effect ;  for  the  Mint,  that  should  have  been  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  has  been  used  only  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  principle  which  governed  the  Bank  in  her 
coinages  was  that  of  self-preservation ;  and  no  coinage  was 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  supply  the  country  with  a  gold 
coinage  but  as  connected  with  the  safety  of  that  establishment. 
If  the  currency  was  in  great  scarcity,  particularly  in  periods 
of  alarm  or  failure  in  commercial  credit,  the  Bank,  consulting 
her  own  safety,  would  not  perhaps  give  all  the  supply  of 
currency  which  the  wants  of  the  public  required ;  as  was  the 
case  in  1793,  1797,  and  1798.  Had  the  Mint  been  open  in 
these  years  upon  the  principle  explained,  the  dealers  of 
bullion,  or,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  the  bankers  of  metallic 
money  would  have  come  in  competition  with  the  issuers  of 
paper  money,  and  the  interests  of  both  parties  would  have 
more  immediately  corrected  any  irregularities  in  the  value  of 
our  currency.  In  bringing  metallic  money  into  competition 
with  Bank  notes,  we  should  have  fewer  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  our  standard  than  existed  previous  to  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments,  and,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  great  safe- 
guard against  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  such  a  measure 
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again :  indeed,  if  the  Mint  had  been  open  upon  the  plan  here 
suggested,  in  1816,  the  Bank  would,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
have  been  compelled  to  open,  from  the  competition  of  the 
dealers  in  bullion  bringing  their  coin  into  competition  with 
the  Bank  notes,  and  the  distresses  of  a  limited  currency  would 
have  been  sooner  removed :  but  the  Bank  purchased  gold  in 
that  year  with  a  view  to  prepare  herself  for  performing  her 
duty  to  the  public;  but  in  my  opinion  the  sacrifice  of  the 
higher  price  was  unnecessary  and  to  be  regretted  ;  the  bullion 
dealers  would  have  enabled  her  to  open,  if  she  had  stood 
neuter.  In  1797  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  much 
distress  and  alarm  would  have  been  saved,  if  the  Mint  could 
have  co-operated  to  supply  the  currency  necessary  for  the 
circulation  :  in  fact,  the  Mint  should  always  act  as  a  regulator 
of  the  currency.  In  the  absence  of  Bank  paper,  it  is  the  only 
source  of  supply,  and;  with  Bank  paper,  the  only  accurate 
regulator;  but  the  practice  of  the  Mint  and  Bank  together 
has  deprived  us  of  the  advantages  of  this  useful  power,  and 
much  distress  has  occurred,  and  may  occur  again  until  this 
power  is  restofed." 

The  last  suggestion  we  shall  make  is,  in  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Bank  of  Deposit,  upon  something  like  the 
principle  of  those  in  such  beneficial  use  at  Hamburgh  and 
Amsterdam.  For  example : — 

That  the  proprietor  of  silver  bullion,  on  taking  it  to  the 
Mint,  shall  have  it  either  coined  into  money,  or  cast  into  bars 
of  standard  silver,  of  any  weight  that  may  be  desirable,  at  the 
option  of  the  individual. 

That  upon  his  depositing  these  bars  of  silver  at  the  Bank  of 
Deposit,  the  latter  shall  give  credit  to  the  proprietor  for  their 
value,  at  the  rate  of  5*.  2rf.  per  ounce,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
coinage  rate  of  silver. 

That  this  credit  be  transferable  from  hand  to  hand ;  by 
which  means  these  bars  of  silver,  without  stirring  from  their 
place,  will  perform  all  the  functions  of  money. 
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That  these  transfers  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  the  discharge 
of  all  debts  whatsoever ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  can 
be  less  objectionable,  because  the  debtor,  by  transferring  to 
his  creditor  the  credit  which  he  has  at  the  Bank  of  Deposit, 
does  in  fact  assign  to  him  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  which  the 
creditor  may  take  out  of  the  Bank  whenever  he  pleases. 

But  the  whole  business  should  be  done  by  transfer,  nor 
ought  paper  money  ever  to  be  issued  against  deposits  of  the 
metals. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  Bank  of  Deposit  would  be  : — 
That  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
would  find  that  market  at  home  for  their  silver  bullion,  which 
now   (to  their  great  disadvantage)  they  are  obliged  to  seek 
abroad. 

That  this  silver  performing  the  functions  of  money  without 
stirring  from  its  place,  the  expense  of  coinage  and  the  loss  by 
wear  of  the  coins,  would  be  saved. 

That  it  would  save  a  large  portion  of  the  tax  and  expenses 
imposed  upon  the  country  by  our  present  paper  currency. 

A  Bank  of  Deposit  is,  in  fact,  adapted  to,  and  an  improve- 
ment upon,  every  system  of  currency,  and  so  manifold  are  its 
advantages,  that  even  upon  the  supposition  of  any  of  the 
other  alterations  here  suggested  being  made,  a  Bank  of 
Deposit  would  still  be  desirable.  Nor  need  the  deposits  be 
confined  to  silver  bullion.  This  Bank  might  also  receive  in 
deposit  gold  bullion  and  gold  coin  of  the  realm.  In  respect  to 
the  manner  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  an  establishment, 
it  appears  that,  although  certain  fees  were  paid  at  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam,  and  certain  profits  derived,  yet  profit  was  not  the 
object  of  the  establishment.  The  gross  profits  were,  in  fact, 
given  to  the  poor ;  so  that  charity  and  utility  went  hand  in 
hand.  The  deposits  of  each  proprietor  are  entered  in  the  Bank 
books  at  a  certain  value,  and  transferred  at  a  rate  somewhat  less. 
We  have  now  only  to  notice  the  heavy  loss  and  expense  that 
would  be  incurred  by  the  government  on  issuing  silver  money, 
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as  proposed,  at  62  shillings  to  the  pound  troy,  in  exchange  for 
money  of  66  shillings,  both  having  the  same  nominal  value. 
It  is  apprehended,  however,  that  even  this  serious  consideration 
would  not  be  deemed  of  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure,  if  it  can  be  shewn  to  be  finally  advanta- 
geous to  the  public  interests :  particularly  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  government  would  only  be  refunding  the  profits  which 
it  has  derived  by  our  present  system — that  the  silver  coins  are 
daily  becoming  so  much  depreciated  by  wear,  that  a  recoinage 
of  them  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  necessary — and  that  what  is 
now  proposed  to  be  done,  will  not  require  revision  until 
doomsday. 


PLAN  PROPOSED  BY  MR.  ALEXANDER  BARING,  FOR  A  DOUBLE 
CIRCULATION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  WITHOUT  INCURRING 
THE  EXPENSE  OF  CALLING  IN  ALL  OUR  PRESENT  SILVER 
COINS. 


SHOULD,  however,  the  reasons  just  stated  be  considered  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  a  recoinage  of  our  silver 
moneys  on  the  principles  now  recommended,  a  plan  has  been 
proposed,  in  the  very  able  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring  (now  Lord  Ashburton)  before  the  Committee  for  Coin 
in  1 8*28,  by  which  the  country  would  derive  every  advantage 
of  a  double  circulation  without  incurring  the  expense  of  calling 
in  all  our  present  silver  coins.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  Lordship's  evidence,  which  will  be  found  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  all  our  preceding  arguments.* 

"Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable 
to  maintain  in  this  country,  a  silver  currency  as  a  legal  tender, 
founded  on  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  established  in  the 
currency  of  France,  or  something  very  near  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  maintain  our  present  silver  currency,  which  is 
obviously  not  in  that  proportion,  and  that  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  that  system  ? 

*  This  result  is  the  more  satisfactory  because  the  evidence  here  referred  to, 
containing  the  views  of  a  gentleman  so  eminently  and  practically  skilled  in  mer- 
cantile affairs,  had  not  been  consulted  until  after  the  foregoing  notes  had  been 
put  together. 
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A.  I  have  always  thought  so,  and  certainly  think  so  still.  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  execute  that  by  issuing  silver  coin  of  the 
same  denominations  as  the  present  silver  coin,  but  of  a  different 
standard,  or  by  confining  it  to  a  silver  coin  of  a  new  deno- 
mination ? 

A.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  it  were  desired  to  have  a  silver 
coinage  all  of  the  same  weight  and  quality,  the  present  silver 
coinage  must  be  called  in  entirely ;  but  I  can  see  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  the  co-existence  of  a  silver  coinage  as  a  legal  ten- 
der, in  the  proportion,  or  nearly  the  proportion,  now  existing 
in  France,  with  the  present  silver  coinage  remaining  as  a  token, 
provided  the  limitation  continues  as  to  the  amount :  with  this 
precaution,  I  feel  quite  confident  there  can  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent these  two  silver  coinages  existing  together. 

Q.  Would  you  put  them  under  the  same  denomination  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  I  would  not.  You  might  take  one  of  two 
plans ;  you  might  either  call  in  the  present  silver  currency,  and 
put  the  whole  on  the  same  footing,  which  would  be  a  consider- 
able expense,  and  I  think  an  unnecessary  one ;  or  you  might 
continue  the  silver  now  out,  which  now  exists  as  a  token  silver 
coinage.  There  would  be  then  the  present  gold  coin,  and  the 
new  silver  coin  as  legal  tenders,  and  as  they  would  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  token  coinage,  and  as  there  is  a  consi- 
derable profit  on  the  coining  the  latter,  it  might  be  continued  as 
a  measure  of  economy,  and  as  a  means  in  some  degree  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Mint.  When  any  additional 
token  coinage  should  be  wanted,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
keeping  the  shillings,  and  sixpences,  and  half-crowns,  as  at 
present  In  that  case,  I  should  propose  that  the  five-shilling 
pieces  should  be  called  in,  and  that  the  silver  coin  for  legal 
tender  should  be  confined  to  crown-pieces;  or  if  it  should  be 
preferred,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  decimal  division  of  the 
pound,  Two-Shilling  Pieces  might  be  substituted.  In  that 
case  you  might  leave  the  few  five-shilling  pieces  that  exist  as 
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token  coinage.  But  whether  you  have  five-shilling  or  two- 
shilling  pieces  is  not  material,  only  that  if  you  make  them 
five-shilling  pieces,  then  you  would  have  to  call  in  the  five- 
shilling  token  pieces  which  are  at  present  out. 

Q.  The  circulation  of  the  country  would  consist  of  a  silver 
coinage  of  tokens,  being  a  legal  tender  only  to  a  limited 
amount,  and  a  silver  coinage,  being  a  legal  tender  to  an  un- 
limited amount,  and  a  gold  coinage  ? 

A.  Exactly  so. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  which  you  contemplate  from 
the  addition  to  our  present  currency,  of  a  silver  coinage  co- 
existent with  the  token  silver  issued  in  the  manner  you  have 
described  ? 

A.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages,  I  of  course  set  aside 
entirely  any  question  of  altering  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
standard,  because,  even  supposing  any  advantage  would  result 
from  that  to  the  country,  as  it  would  be  in  itself  an  act  of 
dishonesty  to  do  so,  I  set  aside  that  part  of  the  question,  as 
presuming  it  not  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  government. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  looking  at  the  old  law  of  this 
country  since  the  time  of  King  William,  when  in  given  pro- 
portions both  gold  and  silver  might  have  been  taken  to  the 
Mint,  and  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  the  existing  standard 
is  raised,  I  should  say,  nearly  4  per  cent,  by  the  omission  of 
silver  upon  the  settlement  of  our  standard  as  it  now  exists.  If 
gold  and  silver  were  concurrent  legal  tenders  at  the  old  Mint 
regulations,  silver  would  at  present  be  the  practical  standard  of 
the  country,  as  the  debtor  always  acquits  himself  in  the  cheapest 
metal  he  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  law.  Gold  was  his  cheapest 
payment,  and  therefore  the  practical  standard  of  the  country 
at  that  time ;  in  consequence  of  subsequent  variations  in  the 
price  between  gold  and  silver,  silver  would  be  so  now.  Com- 
paring therefore,  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  double  standard,  as 
it  existed  from  the  period  of  the  act  of  King  William,  down 
to  (I  believe)  1778,  when  silver  was  prevented  from  being 
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sent  to  the  Mint,  with  what  it  would  now  be  if  the  same 
system  had  been  suffered  to  continue,  I  say  that  an  alteration 
has  been  made  in  favour  of  the  creditor,  and  against  the 
debtor,  in  the  proportion  of  about  60  to  62.  The  calculation 
is  simple  and  undeniable.  Previously  to  the  law  of  1778,  any 
person  might  send  a  pound  weight  of  silver  to  the  Mint,  and 
claim,  in  return,  62  shillings,  which  were  then  (being  of  full 
weight)  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  This  pound  weight, 
or,  in  other  words,  these  62  shillings,  he  might  now  purchase 
for  60  shillings  of  our  present  money.  If,  therefore,  our  old 
law  had  continued,  silver  would  now  be  our  practical  standard ; 
and  the  charge  of  all  debt,  whether  public  or  individual,  would 
be  lighter  by  3|  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  that  farther  relief  to  the 
debtor  which  arises  from  the  greater  cheapness  of  money, 
resulting,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  facilities  afforded  to  all 
operations  of  credit  by  the  double  standard.  This  part  of  the 
subject  is  not,  like  the  other,  susceptible  of  any  precise  esti- 
mate, but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  two  considerations  taken 
together,  make  a  difference  little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  5  per 
cent-  It  maybe  proper  here  to  add,  that,  at  the  present  price 
of  silver,  what  I  call  the  token  silver  coin  is  coined  at  a  profit 
of  full  10  per  cent.,  the  pound  of  silver  costing  60  shillings 
being  coined  into  66  token  shillings;  and  experience  has 
shewn  that  money  for  small  change,  limited  in  amount,  and  in 
the  amount  for  which  it  is  a  legal  tender,  may  exist  most 
usefully,  and  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  standard  of  the 
country. 

"  Although  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  my  views  of 
this  so  much  contested  subject,  I  presume  your  Lordships' 
question  to  apply  to  my  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  a  double 
standard  regulated  according  to  the  present  intrinsic  value  of 
the  gold  coin;  for  although  injustice  may  have,  and  in  my 
opinion  has,  been  done  to  the  debtor  by  the  exclusion  of  silver, 
and  although  that  injustice,  being  more  than  compensated  by 
the  depreciation  of  paper  for  so  many  years,  only  came  fairly 


in  play  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  yet  a  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  make  it  both  inexpedient  and  unjust  to  return 
to  any  adjustment  of  an  error  so  long  gone  by. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  on  the  presumption  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  alter  the  present  standard  of  value,  and  confine 
myself  simply  to  the  question  of  the  facility  and  advantage 
which  would  result  from  having  a  standard  of  two  metals,  as 
we  had  before  1778,  and  as  every  other  country  in  the  world 
besides  ourselves  now  has. 

At  present,  speaking  of  a  state  of  peace  and  quiet,  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  much  fault  to  find  with  our  circulation; 
but  the  value  of  a  medium  of  circulation  in  a  country  where 
it  is  necessarily  combined  with  much  paper,  and  especially 
where  the  paper  forms  the  larger  portion,  depends  on  its 
flexibility,  on  its  power  of  contraction  and  expansion,  to  meet 
the  varying  circumstances  of  the  times :  the  desideratum  in 
this  country,  where  neither  justice  nor  policy  permit  the 
increasing  of  the  value  of  money,  is  to  keep  out  as  much  paper 
as  can  be  safely  kept  out.  A  sudden  change  from  peace  to 
war,  a  bad  harvest,  or  a  panic  year  arising  from  over-trading 
and  other  causes,  immediately  impose  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  the  heart  of  all  our  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting itself,  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  egress  of  specie, 
sometimes,  even  to  bring  large  quantities  into  the  country. 
These  indispensable  remedies  are  always  applied  with  more  or 
less  restriction  of  the  circulation,  and  consequent  distress  to 
those  who  have  been  for  some  time  trading  under  expectations 
of  the  ordinary  facilities  of  circulation  and  banking.  No  care 
or  prudence  can  enable  the  Great  Bank,  on  which  all  smaller 
ones  rest  in  the  day  of  trial,  to  avoid  occasional  resort  to  those 
measures  of  self-defence ;  and  that  system  of  currency  is  the 
best,  which  admits  of  their  being  made  the  least  frequently, 
and  with  the  least  possible  effort  and  derangement.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  the  Bank,  wishing  to  reinforce  its  supply  of  specie, 
can  do  so  with  infinitely  increased  facility,  with  the  power  of 
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drawing  in  either  gold  or  silver,  than  if  it  were  confined  to 
only  one  of  the  metals.  The  choice  is  already  much,  but  the 
circumstance  that  silver  is  the  practical  standard  of  Europe, 
more  than  doubles  the  certainty  and  facility  of  procuring  a 
supply.  Bills  on  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  &c.  once 
taken,  secure  silver,  in  which  they  must  be  paid;  but  if  gold 
alone  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Bank,  gold  is  a  merchan- 
dize which  you  must  go  into  the  market  and  buy.  It  may  be 
forestalled  by  others  speculating  on  the  Bank's  known  necessi- 
ties, it  will  always  be  enhanced  by  them ;  and  the  real  increased 
difficulty  acting  in  an  increased  ratio  upon  the  apprehensions 
of  a  body  of  Directors,  whose  characters  are  at  stake,  will  lead 
to  extravagant  precautions,  the  tendency  of  which  will  always 
necessarily  be  to  cramp  and  reduce  the  circulation  and  to 
increase  the  existing  distress.  That  medium  of  legal  tender  is 
best  which  affords  the  best  security  against  these  forced  opera- 
tions. The  greater  the  facility  of  the  Bank  to  right  itself  in 
these  constantly  recurring  ebbs  and  floods  in  its  specie,  the 
greater  will  be  the  facilities  given  to  those  who  depend  upon  it, 
and  the  less  frequent  will  be  those  sudden  jerks  and  changes 
so  fatal  to  credit  and  to  commerce.  As  I  have  already  said,  in 
quiet  orderly  times,  our  present  system  works  well  enough, 
but  these  sudden  storms  arise  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war.  The  only  one  which  we  have  seen  since  the  adoption  of 
our  present  moneyed  system  was  in  1825,  and  I  believe  an 
investigation  into  what  then  took  place  will  strongly  confirm 
my  observations.  That  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  for  self-preser- 
vation made  great  havoc  among  its  dependants  through  the 
country  is  well  known  :  and  I  believe  it  is  equally  so,  that 
while  it  was  rummaging  every  corner  of  Europe  for  gold, 
which  could  alone  answer  its  purpose,  it  was  sending  large 
sums  of  silver  from  its  coffers,  which  were  perfectly  useless. 
The  wants  of  the  Bank,  when  they  occur,  interest  speculators 
and  jobbers  of  every  description,  and  independently  of  opera- 
tions to  derive  a  profit  from  the  price  of  the  gold  wanted,  there 
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will  be  persons  interested  in  thwarting  the  Bank  and  preventing 
its  supply.  All  this  is  avoided  by  adopting  the  same  medium 
of  circulation  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by  that  alone  you 
can  go  to  the  common  stock  for  that  occasional  aid  which  no 
precaution  can  prevent  you  sometimes  wanting ;  for  it  would 
be  uselessly  extravagant  for  any  country  to  hold  permanently 
that  supply  of  the  metals  which  occasional  accidents  may 
render  necessary.  To  be  safe,  you  should  make  yourselves 
one  of  the  general  community  of  the  world  for  this  purpose ; 
any  attempt  at  peculiarity  deprives  you  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  in  the  hour  of  need  from  the  uniformity  of  the  thing 
needed  and  the  consequent  facility  with  which  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  greatest  facility  would  be  attained  by  being  able 
to  use  the  two  metals.  That  they  can  be  so  used,  the  example 
of  France  abundantly  proves.  But  if  it  be  desired  that  only 
one  should  be  taken,  I  should  certainly  prefer  silver,  for  the 
purpose  of  conformity  with  other  countries,  and  thereby 
opening  to  ourselves  a  more  certain  supply  when  needed.  It 
has  been  somewhere  said,  that  the  more  precious  metals  suited 
the  richest  countries.  I  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of 
this.  If  this  country  has  a  more  than  ordinarily  artificial 
existence — an  enormous  debt — an  artificial  price  of  food — a  very 
extensive  internal  and  external  trade,  while  the  precious  metals, 
which  are  to  be  the  basis  which  is  to  carry  and  secure  the  cir- 
culation necessary  for  such  a  bloated  mass,  are  not  materially 
increased — if,  above  all,  a  large  portion  of  this  circulation  must 
of  necessity  be  paper — we  should  surely  be  the  last  people  to 
narrow  the  base  of  all  this,  by  refining  upon  a  question  more 
suited  to  philosophers  than  practical  men,  as  to  the  mathematical 
precision  of  a  metallic  standard,  and  content  ourselves  with 
that  which  satisfies  and  answers  the  purpose  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  difficulties  we  make  about  the  possible  variations 
between  gold  and  silver,  of  an  almost  imperceptible  fraction, 
lead  us  to  overlook  the  really  important  variations  which  occur 
in  the  value  of  money  as  composed  of  its  two  elements,  paper 
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and  metal,  every  time  the  fetters  of  these  restrictions  lead  the 
Bank  to  the  forced  operations  which  1  have  described.  These 
operations  in  1825  made  probably  a  real  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  a  pound  sterling  of  15  or  20  per  cent.,  in  many  cases 
perhaps  much  more;  a  large  portion  of  which  may  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  our  pedantic  attachment  to  the  supposed  perfection 
of  the  standard  of  a  single  metal. 

It  is  farther  to  be  recollected,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
silver  of  the  new  world  passes  through  our  hands,  which 
would  give  us  a  great  facility  for  that  constant  supply  which, 
under  the  system  I  recommend,  would  enable  us  to  maintain 
most  effectually  an  equable  value  of  the  pound  sterling :  for, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  value  of  this  compound  of  paper 
and  specie  is  more  affected,  as  compared  with  commodities,  by 
the  sudden  changes  in  the  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  than 
by  any  other  circumstance. 

Justice  between  debtors  and  creditors  throughout  the 
country  is  best  done  by  keeping  the  value  of  money,  as 
compared  not  to  one  single  article,  but  to  all,  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  any  extent  of  paper 
we  can  find  the  means  of  keeping  in  circulation,  must  be  still 
inferior  to  what  existed  before  our  return  to  cash  payments ; 
farther,  we  have  enhanced  the  value  of  money  in  Europe  by 
our  demand  for  gold  for  that  purpose.  Every  consideration, 
therefore,  of  justice,  of  policy,  and  of  economy,  recommend 
the  encouragement  of  as  much  paper  as  can  be  suffered, 
with  entire  safety,  and  consistently  with  the  avoiding  those 
shocks  and  convulsions  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  any  material  excess.  I  believe  this  to  be  best  attained 
by  building  upon  the  base  of  the  double  standard,  or  if  not 
of  the  double,  of  the  single  silver.  With  this  I  believe  the 
Bank  will  work  with  more  ease  and  confidence,  as  will, 
consequently,  all  those  subordinate  establishments  which 
partake  sympathetically,  but  infallibly,  of  its  ease  and  quiet 
as  of  its  ailings  and  apprehensions ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is 
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equally  so  that  the  Bank,  having  an  easier  recourse  to  the 
means  of  re-inforcement,  could  safely  afford  to  work  with  a 
smaller  ordinary  deposit  of  specie.  The  power  of  easily 
acquiring  is  equivalent  to  possession,  and  in  this  manner  by 
removing  impediments  to  the  means  of  supply,  you  make  a 
real  increase  of  wealth. 

These  reasons  have  invariably  induced  me  to  think  that  we 
made  a  great  mistake  at  the  last  settlement  of  our  currency,  in 
departing  from  our  old  system  of  the  double  legal  tender. 
The  events  in  1825  strongly  confirm  that  opinion,  and  I  feel 
confident  of  the  entire  unsafely  of  our  present  system.  We 
should  acquire  much  present  ease  and  facility  by  the  change, 
and  give  to  our  paper  circulation  that  power  of  contraction 
and  expansion  within  reasonable  limits,  which  is  essential  to 
its  healthy  action.  Without  it,  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that 
we  should  not  get  through  two  years  of  any  extensive  war 
without  a  renewal  of  the  catastrophe  of  1797 ;  and  a  people  so 
heavily  laden  as  we  are,  would  not  easily  recover  a  second 

time  from  such  a  misfortune. 

*         #         *         *         *         *         *         *         * 

Q.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  any  degree  of  skill  or 
ingenuity  in  adjusting  the  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  can 
be  such  as  to  prevent  the  one  or  the  other  from  having  a 
preference,  and  becoming  practically,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
period  of  years,  the  currency  of  the  country  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  except  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  not  possible.  The  practical  currency  may 
change  from  one  metal  to  the  other  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The 
fact,  of  gold  having  been  the  practical  tender  in  this  country 
under  the  former  system,  and  that  silver  would  now  be  so  if 
that  system  continued,  is  a  practical  proof  of  it.  It  will  vary 
with  the  variations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals,  however 
wisely  you  may  adjust  the  difference;  and  there  is  110  doubt 
that  the  whole  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  the  case  arises 
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from  this  circumstance.*  The  objection  to  the  two  metals  is, 
that  they  are  constantly  varying ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  fact  of  that  tendency  to  vary  does  not  make  it 
more  desirable,  in  the  case  of  a  double  standard,  to  take  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  scignorage  or  brassage;  in  other  words, 
something  for  the  price  of  manufacture,  than  you  otherwise 
would,  so  as  to  counteract  a  little  the  tendency  to  melt  the  one 
or  the  other  down.  This  allowance  would  tend  in  some  degree 
to  meet  an  increased  expenditure  at  the  Mint ;  for  the 
consequence  of  varying  proportions  between  the  two  metals 
might  increase  the  charges  at  the  Mint  by  the  occasional 
melting  of  the  rejected  metal.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  put 
something  of  the  value  of  manufacture  into  the  coin,  then 
even  supposing  your  coin  goes  abroad  by  any  altered  pro- 
portion, or  any  state  of  exchange,  it  is  an  inducement  to 

the  persons  abroad  to  keep  it  in  the  shape  of  coin. 

*          *  ******* 

Q.  As  the  metals  are  liable  to  vary  in  their  relative  propor- 
tions, would  it  not  be  a  difficulty  attending  such  a  system,  that 
we  should  have  frequently  to  re-adjust  the  proportions? 

A.  In  using  the  two  metals,  one  of  two  courses  must  be 
taken ;  either  to  leave  them  to  chance,  and  to  give  the  debtor 
the  advantage  of  the  option,  as  was  the  case  under  the  old 
system,  or  to  fix  at  once  which  is  to  be  your  standard,  and  to 
adjust,  at  given  periods,  your  other  metal  to  it.  If  you  want 
the  advantages  of  the  fixity  of  standard  of  one  metal,  with  the 
facilities  and  conveniences  of  two,  you  must  take  this  latter 
course.  I  gave  this  opinion  when  the  questions  of  currency 
were  last  before  Parliament,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  it  now. 
This  system  of  occasional  adjustment  has  been  practised  in 
France,  and,  in  these  matters,  practical  experience  is  worth 
all  the  theories  of  mere  speculation.  It  is  quite  clear  that 

*  It  would  seem,  from  this  passage,  that  the  method  of  adjusting  this  difference 
by  tin  agio  on  either  of  the  metals  did  not,  at  the  moment,  occur  to  Mr.  Baring. 

Vide  Note,  p.  36. 
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without  this  occasional  adjustment,  you  may  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  double  standard,  which  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  keeping 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  within  a  fraction  of  each 
other.  Nobody  can  say  how  their  value  may  vary,  according 
to  the  varying  cost  of  their  production ;  and,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  see  justice  done  between  all  debtors  and 
creditors  through  the  kingdom,  I  should  prefer  the  principle 
of  adjustment  to  leaving  the  result  of  their  contracts  or  engage- 
ments to  greater  hazard. 

Q.  Supposing  all  parties  to  take  their  chance  according  to 
the  variations,  would  not  the  inconvenience  of  a  double 
standard  be  infinitely  greater  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
wealth  is  so  abundant,  where  credit  is  dealt  with  in  such 
enormous  sums,  and  where  facility  of  paper  is  so  extensively 
resorted  to,  in  comparison  to  a  country  like  France,  whose 
transactions  of  exchange  are  conducted  in  that  currency  :  a 
very  small  impression  on  the  transactions  of  this  country  would 
on  the  whole  be  very  considerable,  and  might  tend  to  distress 
the  debtor,  or  derange  the  operations  of  trade  ? 

A.  When  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  circumstances 
have  of  late  years  interfered  to  derange  the  medium  of  pay- 
ment between  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the  extent  to  which 
that  has  gone,  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  acknowledged  danger 
is  very  great:  at  all  events,  people  are  deceived  so  easily 
without  their  knowing  it,  that  I  should  say,  greater  injustice  was 
done  with  the  least  practical  perception  of  it  in  this  than  in  any 
other  transaction.  When  you  consider  what  was  the  depreci- 
ation of  our  paper,  and  that  it  was  a  contested  question  with 
very  many  people  whether  there  was  any  depreciation  at  all, 
and  that  it  is  now  an  undecided  question  in  many  persons' 
minds,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  slight  differences  of  this  kind 
become  at  once  very  apparent.  The  consideration  of  the 
greater  extent  of  our  transactions  and  engagements,  as  com- 
pared with  France,  and  especially  of  our  greater  use  of  paper 
in  them,  lead  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  conviction,  that  we 
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require  the  larger  base  of  the  two  metals.  Undoubtedly,  for 
practical  use  and  comfort,  our  present  currency  is  convenient ; 
but  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  apprehension,  that  our 
present  is  a  fair-weather  system,  which  the  first  clouds  will 
endanger.  This  was  proved  in  18*25;  for,  although  that  crisis 
may  in  some  degree  have  been  brought  about  by  mistakes,  if 
we  legislate  on  the  presumption  of  absolute  wisdom  presiding 
over  the  Bank  and  the  Government  of  the  day,  we  shall 
frequently  be  disappointed.  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  not 
easily  see  two  campaigns  of  any  extensive  war,  without 
another  suspension  of  cash  at  the  Bank;  and  I  am  willing 
to  put  up  with  some  inconvenience  and  apparent  imperfections 
in  our  current  coin*  for  the  more  essential  security  to 
property,  which  I  believe  to  be  connected  with  the  per- 
manency of  our  standard. 

*  Under  a  double  circulation,  the  silver  coins  would  probably  be  those  most 
in  common  use,  inasmuch  as  gold  would  be  usually  at  a  premium,  as  we  see  is 
Ihe  case  in  France  and  other  countries.  This,  it  is  presumed,  is  what  is  here 
meant  by  the  inconvenience  and  apparent  imperfection  that  would  result  from  any 
alteration  of  our  present  system.  The  question  however,  is,  whether,  in  this  , 
commercial  country,  exposed  as  we  are  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  course  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  this  inconvenience  is  to  be  deemed  of  sufficient  weight  to 
counterbalance  all  the  solid  advantages  and  security  which  a  double  circulation 
affords  in  other  respects  ?  Were  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  placed 
under  those  proper  restraints  and  regulations  which  the  interests  and  safety  of 
the  public  so  imperiously  demand,  the  issue  of  one  pound  notes  might  be  again 
permitted  ;  and  thus  the  inconvenience  above  alluded  to  would  disappear :  for 
these  notes  might  be  made  to  perform,  with  abundant  security,  as  in  Scotland, 
the  functions  of  sovereigns,  in  the  smaller  payments  of  society.  Gold  would 
then  be  demanded  only  when  the  wants  and  convenience  of  individuals  required 
it,  in  which  case  they  would  not  hesitate  to  pay  the  ordinary  premium  for 
such  accommodation. 
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GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON     AN     UNRES'l'hlCTED    CIRCULATION 
OF    GOLD    AND   SILVER. 


AFTER  the  preceding  judicious  observations  taken  from  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  add, 
in  conclusion,  some  general  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  in 
order  to  shew  that,  wherever  a  free  system  of  currency  like 
that  here  advocated  prevails,  every  speculative  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  money  that  can  possibly  arise  is  immediately  met  by 
a  fact,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  question.  For  instance : 
when  it  is  recommended  that  the  only  legal  standard  should  be 
silver,  there  is  little  doubt,  speculatively  speaking,  that  this 
would  be  better  than  gold,  if  we  are  to  have  but  one  legal 
standard ;  but  let  an  unrestricted  system  of  currency  prevail, 
let  all  contracts  be  free,  and  then  where  is  the  consequence  if 
this  opinion  should  be  wrong?  For  still  the  Mint  is  open  for 
the  coinage  of  both  metals,  and  gold  passes  by  convention : 
gold,  therefore,  in  all  contracts  is  a  standard  by  convention. 
He,  then,  who  chooses  silver  for  his  standard  may  abide  by 
the  law,  and  have  silver;  and  he  who  chooses  gold  for  his 
standard  may  deviate  from  the  law  by  convention,  and  have 
gold.  He  who  has  chosen  one,  may,  by  convention,  convert  it 
into  the  other;  and  again,  by  convention,  return  to  his  former 
position.  We  see,  therefore,  that  a  system  quite  simple  in 
the  outline,  admits  of  every  possible  variety  of  combination ; 
whereas  our  present  system  admits  but  of  one  combination, 
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and  that  one,  unfortunately,  is  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public. 
Thus  again,  when  it  is  suggested  that  both  gold  and  silver 
should  be  made  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  whether  this  be 
right  or  wrong  will  be  of  no  consequence  under  a  free  system, 
because  every  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  this  opinion  may 
not  merely  confine  himself  to  one  standard,  but  he  may  choose 
which  he  likes  best,  either  gold  or  silver.  Lastly,  when  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Mint  should  be  open  for  the  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver,  and  that  both  metals  should  be  left  free 
to  find  their  value,  either  with  relation  to  each  other  or  with 
respect  to  other  commodities,  what  injury  can  possibly  result 
from  carrying  the  measure  into  effect  ?  For  if  it  be  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  that  gold  should  be  coined,  gold  will 
not  be  coined;  and  if  it  be  not  advantageous  that  silver  should 
be  coined,  silver  will  not  be  coined;  and  an  opinion  will 
merely  have  been  given  which,  leading  to  no  practical  result, 
will  do  neither  harm  nor  good. 


These  observations  having  now  been  brought  to  a  close 
are  submitted  to  the  public  with  deference,  and  in  the  hope 
that,  should  the  suggestions  contained  in  them  be  calculated 
in  any  measure  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  neither 
the  Compiler's  time  nor  that  of  his  Readers'  will  have  been 
misapplied  in  their  investigation. 


LONDON. 

I'HIKTBU    BY    MANNING    AND    SMITHSOM, 
ITY-I.AWK,    PATRRNOITIK-ROW. 
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